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The Marquis of the Lofty Mountain. 


HOSE among us who 


ful sensation excited 





By H. A. 


‘are old 


enough to have been news- 
paper-readers in the early 
sixties will remember the pain- 


in this 


country by the announcement 


that a young English lady, named Evelyn 
ribraltar, 


Felbrooke, while sketching outside ( 
had sud- 

denly been : ~~ 
pounced- 
upon bys 
Spanish brig- » 
ands and 
carried off to ¥; 
the moun- | 
tains. The 
party of 
friends who 
accompanied 
Miss Fel- 
brooke on 
this ill-fated expedition into 
Spanish territory could not have 
been many yards distant at the 
time ; nevertheless, they heard 
no cry, and had no reason to sus- 
pect mischief until, returning to the 
spot where she had promised to wait 
for them, they found it deserted. In 
spite of- an exhaustive search, no 
traces of the girl were to be found, 
and no inkling of the nature of the 
misfortune that had befallen her was 
obtained until several days later. 
This came in the form of an ill- 
scrawled, anonymous letter, ad- 
dressed to the hotel in Gibraltar. It 
stated nothing but the bare fact of the 
abduction, no clue being afforded 
either to the girl’s whereabouts or to 
the identity of her captor. But the 


neatness of the operation, the subse- 
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quent silence, the cautious character of this 
preliminary missive, all suggested the master 
hand of a notorious scoundrel—one Caspar 
Sanchez, self-styled “ the Marquis.” 

Sanchez had a vigilance society of his 
own. The few outsiders who had enjoyed 
the unique privilege of holding converse with 
the “Marquis ” differed materially in their 
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description of his personality—-some repre- 


senting him to 


be a 


man of 


education and withal courteous in manner, 
others setting him down as a foul-mouthed, 


unmitigated ruffian. 

Slowly, and with 
the caution born of 
long experience in 
a complicated and 
delicate branch of 
industry, did San- 
chez put forth his 
feelers ; contriving, 
meanwhile, to keep 
himself well in the 


background. Pre- 
posterous sums 
were hinted at— 


sums as completely 
beyond Miss Fel- 
brooke’s reach as 


the liquidation of 


the National Debt. 
Mysterious emis 
saries came and 
went ; hole - and - 
corner meetings, 
hedged in by al- 
most superhuman 
precautions, were 
charily conceded ; 
but still negotia- 
tions flagged, and 
still the captive’s 
whereabouts re- 
mained enshroud- 
ed in impenetrable 
mystery. The fate 
of Evelyn Fel 
brooke trembled in 
the balance. 
Another painful 
feature of this case 
was the fact that the 
girl was engaged to 
be married, shortly 
after the date on 
which she had ar- 
ranged to return to 
England. Forty- 
eight hours after 
news of the dis- 
aster reached this 
country, Philip 
Laster, her fiancé 


“HE LOUNGED IN THE 


tolerable 
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private letters from the 





Foreign Office, he 


broke the journey for a day, in order to lodge 


his complaint with the 


higher authorities, 


and to impress upon these the necessity of 


ALAMEDAS AND PRINCIPAL 


SQUARES.” 


a stalwart, high-spirited 


young fellow, little likely to let the grass 


grow under his feet 


was hurrying by express 


train through France to the Spanish frontier, 


and thence to Madrid. 


There, armed with 


prompt and vigor- 
ous action. He then 
proceeded south- 
wards into Anda- 
lusia in accordance 
with an intimation, 
mysteriously con- 
veyed, that in that 
province, at a time 
and place thereafter 
to be specified, 
secret negotiations 
would be opened 
for the ransom of 
the captive English- 
woman. This, as 
he knew, involved 
a meeting between 
himself and the 
** Marquis,” whose 
habit it was to grant 
one appointment 
for such purpose, 
and one only. He 
stayed at Cadiz, 
Seville, Malaga, and 
other southern 
towns, showing 
himself ostenta- 
tiously at theatres, 
hotels, the markets, 
the quays, and 
other places of 
public resort. He 
lounged in the Ala- 
medas and princi- 
pal squares ; pene- 
trated into the foul 
slums of poorer 
quarters, pressing 
his inquiries high 
and low, scanning 
intently the face of 
every whining beg- 
gar, every suspicious 
passer-by. He even 
inserted cautious 
advertisements in 
the Gacetas. But no 
one accosted him; 


no sign such as had been promised reached 


him from the “ Marquis.” 


Perhaps the con- 


tinued reticence of this worthy was due to 


the well-meant but 


somewhat ostentatious 


vigilance just then displayed by the “ Guardia 








































Civil.” With this notion he forsook the more 
populous towns and took to lonely rambles 
in the interior, choosing the wildest and most 
desolate regions, ever on the look-out for 
chance encounters, chance dangers even ; a 
man, in short, with “appointment” on the 
brain. As week after week passed without 
further sign from Caspar Sanchez, the 
anxiety increased. A silence as of the grave 
rested over the fate of Evelyn Felbrooke. 
Some people went so far as to suggest that 
the unhappy girl had already died in her 
captivity — in a strange country, among 
ruffians of the vilest type, far away from 
lover, friends, 
and home. 

From time to 
time he was told 
that the “ Mar- 
quis” had been 
seen, now in one 
district, now in 
another. In con- 
sequence of one 
of these rumours 
—mostly emana- 
ting from the 
imagination of 
his informants— 
Philip shifted his _ 
quarters to Gra- 
nada. From the 
front window of 
his hotel in that 
place, there was 
spread before 
him a wondrous 
panorama of the 
ancient town, 
crowned by the 
ruined palace of 
the Alhamrid 
monarchs, and of 
the white peaks 
of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, dreaming 
in a sky of pro- 
foundest blue. 
But neither the 
beauty of the 
scene, nor the 
stirring memo- 
ries associated 
with it, exercised 
their fascination over a mind engrossed by 
one overmastering anxiety. When he turned 
his eyes towards the mountains, across which, 
even in the summer months, came a freshen- 
ing breath, his thoughts strayed longingly 
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and sorrowfully to the dear one he had lost. 
When he wandered within the precincts of 
the Alhambra, it was with no _ tourist’s 
enthusiasm, but with a vague hope of being 
watched and followed. 

One morning, unable longer to bear the 
torture of inaction, Philip started for a few 
days’ journey farther into the interior, taking 
with him, this time, a guide acquainted with 
the caves and passes, the hidden haunts of 
the Gitanos, the poorer villages, and certain 
parts of country long held in evil repute. 
But ill luck was in the air. The day after 
his departure from Granada an old man of 
sinister aspect, 
with only one 
practicable eye, 
limped up to the 
hotel and in- 
quired anxiously 
for the “ Inglés.” 
On being told 
the traveller had 
flown, he turned 
grumbling away. 
Old Miguel car- 
ried in his pocket 
the very letter 
which Philip was 
awaiting with 
such feverish im- 
patience. This 
curiously-worded 
epistle, signed by 
the “ Marquis ” 
himself, still 
exists. It runs 
as follows :- 

“Tf Philip 
Laster, friend. of 
the girl Evelyn 
Felbrooke, now 
our guest in the 
mountains, | still 
desires to buy 
a cask of that 
unrivalled wine, 
grown nowhere 
but on the estate 
of the Marqués de Monte Alto, he 
will attend to-night, a/one and un- 
armed, at the tavern a mile beyond 
the village of Puentas, known as 
the ‘ Three Pigeons.’ The English- 
man, if acting in good faith, will incur no 
risk. His safe return is hereby guaranteed by 
one who was never known to break his word. 

(Signed) “CasPAR SANCHEZ. 
(Marqués de Monte Alto.)” 
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Thus, owing to a peculiarly untoward 
combination of circumstances, the much- 
longed-for “appointment” miscarried ; and 
one-eyed Miguel, frightened, not without 
reason, at the non-success of his mission, 
returned slowly to the place he came from, 
breathing hard, and muttering as he went, 
“He'll beat me like a dog!” The oppor- 
tunity of a meeting between Philip and the 
“ Marquis ” thus missed, was never renewed. 
Nevertheless, an interview did take place, at 
the “Three Pigeons,” on the very night and 
at the very hour fixed in the “ Marquis’s” 
letter to Philip. It is with this interview, 
held under singular conditions, and fraught 
with consequences vitally affecting the fate of 
Evelyn Felbrooke, that the present: story is 
concerned. 


The “Three Pigeons,” though described 
by the “ Marquis” asa tavern, had long since 
fallen from its original use, and was now little 
better than a ruin. It is not easy to imagine 


how entertainment for man and beast could 
at any time have been in request in this 
solitary region at the foot of a mountain. A 
low, rambling structure of villainous aspect, 
with broken windows and tottering walls, it 
was eyed somewhat askance by the super- 


stitious country folk, and when passing it 
they generally crossed themselves. Had they 
been venturesome enough to explore the 
place, they would have discovered at least 
one room which had not been entirely 
abandoned to the rats and the weather, and 
could even boast a few articles of rough 
furniture. This was a long, lofty apartment, 
entrance to which was obtained by a door 
opening from the courtyard. The ceiling 
was raftered ; the walls displayed coloured 
patches of curiously-variegated patterns, the 
efflorescence of damp and decay. For signs 
of habitation there were a few plain chairs, a 
deal table, a tall wooden press looming 
ghostly in one corner, and in another a heap 
of miscellaneous rubbish, chiefly rusty weapons 
and tattered military garments. Here, on 
the night of the appointment, sat one-eyed 
Miguel mending an old leather saddle by the 
light of a single candle stuck in a bottle—the 
sole illuminant in that stable-like apartment, 
save a charcoal bragier, which stood in the 
middle of the floor, and within a limited 
radius shed a red glow of comfortable 
warmth. 

There was a break in the fine weather 
usually prevailing at that season of the year. 
The afternoon had been cloudy, and as night- 
fall approached a distant continuous rumbling 
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warned old Miguel that a storm was gathering 
in the mountains. Already the wind was 
rising, and as the old man turned from his 
work with a peculiar sidelong jerk of his 
grizzled head, he heard the swish of rain in 
the courtyard. 

“A fine night,” he muttered, “for Don 
Caspar’s mountain ride. Marquis? Bah! 
Sham Marquis, but real king of cut-throats 
and thieves !” 

Gratitude was the last sentiment reasonably 
to be looked for among veterans in the 
Marquis’s service. Old Miguel’s missing eye 
had been lost in a skirmish; his leg disabled 
by a bullet wound. His sole pension, like 
that of other retainers in similar plight, con- 
sisted of an extra allowance of curses and 
blows. 

“Whistle away,” he cried, as the wind 
grew shriller, “but if you pipe the tune I 
should like best to hear, you'll pipe sham 
Marquis, horse and all, straight to perdition 
over the mountain edge. But, no! You'll 
whistle in vain. Neither wind nor rain, nor 
all the thunder of the bottomless pit, ever 
stopped the Marquis on his way to an 
appointment.” 

The undelivered letter, lying on the table, 
seemed to stare at him unpleasantly. He 
threw the saddle impatiently into a corner. 

“Never mind. To-night, at least, the 
Marquis will have his stormy ride for nothing. 
Worse luck for me—for he’ll beat me like a 
dog. Worse luck, too, for that young 
Englishwoman they talk of, still a prisoner 
on the hills. . . . A murrain on the Marquis 
and all his crew!” 

Amid the tumult outside Miguel now 
heard another sound, which brought to his 
one eye the look of a hunted animal. 

“The Marquis’s knock! When he hears 
I couldn’t find the Inglés, he’ll murder me— 
string me up to that beam like Pepe last 
year. Oh, brave wind, merry wind, “why 
didn’t you whistle my tune?” 

After unbolting the door with shaking 
fingers, he drew back in surprise. Before 
him, instead of his dreaded master, he saw a 
white-faced stripling. Staggering forward with 
half-closed eyes, the youth cried feebly, 
“Help! Help, good folk!” It might 
almost be said that he was blown by the 
storm through the doorway into the old 
man’s arms. 

“Not the Marquis, after all ; but a young 
fellow lost in the storm !” 

As the stranger seemed to be in the last 
stage of exhaustion, Miguel carried him out 
of the semi-darkness to a chair near the 
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candle-light. 
“T think I’m dying,” said the boy, faintly. 


“‘ Better death in the storm than ‘shelter 


here.” 

Miguel drew a 
flask from his 
pocket and put it 
to his lips. 

“You have tra- 
velled far?” He 
answered by a 
feeble nod. 

“* Over the moun- 
tains ?” 

“Vou” 

“ Here. Drink 
again before you 
go.” 

At the last 
words the wayfarer 
turned to Miguel 
with an imploring 
look. 

“You will not 
—you cannot have 
the heart to 

“ Heart !” echoed 
the old man, with 
a laugh. “We 
have no hearts 
here. None of us 
have.” 

Miguel again 
forced him to 
drink, scrutinizing 
him narrowly the 
while. Suddenly 
he started back with an exclamation. 

“Ho! Ho! A woman!” 

Denial was useless. After a short 
silence the stranger, to whose cheeks 
a slight colour had already returned, 
answered, mournfully : 

“Yes-—a hapless Englishwoman 
flying for her life.” 

“ From justice ?” 

“No. From one of the world’s 
vilest criminals and his ruffianly crew.” 

One-eyed Miguel thought again fora while, 
and nodded his head. 

“IT see ; kidnapped on the mountains.” 

Even while he uttered this sentence, 
another thought came to him as in a flash. 

“And yet—and yet,” he muttered, “ 
impossible. Your name?” he asked. 

“You would not know it. Three days ago 
their chief was called away. I bribed one 
of my gaolers—a woman—and she gave me 


it’s 
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table, and surveyed him curiously by the dim 










“ AFTER UNBOLTING THE DOOR, HE 
DREW BACK IN SURPRISE.” 


food and this disguise. Since then I have 
tramped the lonely hills, wandered through 
dismal forests—anywhere—anywhere—to get 
away from that horrible place !” 

The old man gave vent to a signifi- 
cant “Ha!” and grinned half-maliciously, 
half-compassionately. 

“ And now, poor fool, you’ve hurried 
into the lion’s den.” He sidled nearer 
to her arid whispered in her ear: “ Are 
you so anxious, 
then, to see the 
Marquis again?” 

On hearing that 
name the girl 
sprang up with a 
cry of terror. 

“ The Marquis ! 
You know him ?— 
you!” 

*Tll luck pursues 
you, pretty lady. 
All in this house, 
myself included, 
are his servants 
and slaves. In a 
minute the Mar- 
quis will be here.” 

The girl made a 
hurried movement 
as if to escape; 
then, falling into a 
chair, she pressed 
her hands to her 
face. 

One-eyed Miguel 
became pensive. 
He had followed 
the reports of 
Evelyn Felbrooke’s 
abduction and im- 
prisonment with 
something of pro- 
fessional _ interest. 
That this was 
Evelyn Felbrooke 
herself, he no 
longer doubted. 
“The girl,” he reflected, “has friends and 
money. The Marquis will beat me like a 
dog.” There was, in fact, many an old 
score to be settled between himself and 
Caspar Sanchez, and as he stood contem- 
plating his visitor, a certain notion, dimly 
apprehended at first, began to form itself in 
his aged brain. 

“TI need no longer,” he said, “ask your 
name. The whole country is ringing with 
it. Here’s the very latest news about your- 
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self in the Gacefa. I got it in the town 
this morning. Listen: ‘The fate of the 
unfortunate young Englishwoman, Evelyn Fel- 
brooke, who was kidnapped some weeks ago 
by a band of ruffians not far from Gibraltar, 
is causing renewed anxiety, the ransom 
demanded being 
altogether beyond 
the resources of her 
family. Mr. Philip 
Laster, who is said 
to be affianced to 
the young lady, has 
just arrived in 
Spain.’ ” 

“Philip ! Poor 
Philip!” cried the 
girl, with a sob. 
“Ah, if I could 
find him now !” 

“ The very thing 
I was saying to 
myself this morn- 
ing. And he would 
have been here 
yes, at this very 
moment if I 
could have deli- 
vered into his 
hands this letter. 
Read for yourself.” 
With small cere- 
mony he broke the 
seal of the Mar 
quis’s letter, and 
spread it open be 
fore her. Evelyn 
read the letter at- 
tentively, and, with 
a despairing ges- 
ture, moved to- 
wards the door. 

“You are right, 
I must go from 
here—at once—at 
once !” 

But Miguel 
placed his hand 
upon her arn: 
“Gently, pretty 
lady !” 

“Do you want to prevent me?” she 
asked, in a frightened voice. 

With a sly look the old man went as softly 
as his limp would allow to the door. 

“That’s the tramp of his horse on the 
rvad.” 

Evelyn heard it too, and gazed at him 
terror-stricken. 





“THE MARQUIS HIMSELF AT THE FOOT OF THE HILL.” 


“Yes,” repeated Miguel, looking out 
cautiously. “It’s the Marquis himself at 
the foot of the hill. You're too late.” 

Fear seemed to give her fresh strength ; 
she ran towards Miguel with outstretched 
hands. “For the love of Heaven—say, 
quickly — where — 
where can I hide 
from him ?” 

‘“‘Hide!” he 
answered, with a 
contemptuous 
chuckle. ‘‘The 
whole house is a 
hiding - place for 
him and his people 

and therefore 
none for you—-even 
now he’s in the 
courtyard.” 

Miguel became 
suddenly serious ; 
the plan that had 
meanwhile been 
working within the 
recesses of his 
brain now took 
definite shape. 

“Listen to me. 
Another instant 
and he'll be here. 
If you go, you are 
lost ; and you are 
lost if you stay. 
Suppose, now, you 
neither go nor 
stay ?” 

The girl stared 
at him. 

““Suppose, I mean, 

you are someone 
else? Give me all 
your attention, 
pretty lady ; and 
if ever you get 
away from here, 
remember a poor, 
half-blind, _ill-used 
old man.” He 
pointed to the let- 
ter. “The Mar- 
quis comes to meet Philip Laster. Good. 
There,” he said, pointing to the door, “ is the 
Marquis. And here,” pointing to Evelyn 
herself, “stands Philip Laster.” 

The notion tickled the old man ; he stooped 
with suppressed laughter. “Yes. Yow shall 
take the young Englishman’s place, and strike 
a bargain for your own life. What say you?” 
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Evelyn was so taken aback by this extra- 
ordinary proposal that at first her heart failed 
her. 

“Safe conduct to the town, remember,” 
urged Miguel. “The Marquis never breaks 
his word. It would ruin his business.” 

“ But if he discovers me ?” 

Miguel crouched in the corner and rum- 
maged among the pile of rubbish. “ Another 
cloak,” he said, throwing one over her 
shoulders, “a tuft on those pretty lips, and 
an extra touch or two will hinder that.” 
There was no lack of such paraphernalia in 
that abode of intrigue and chicanery, nor of 
dexterity in applying it, to judge from the 
deftness with which the old man set to work. 
In a few minutes a transformation was 
achieved sufficiently satisfactory to elude 
suspicion, though by no means complete 
enough to defy suspicion should this un- 
luckily be aroused. This done, Miguel 
limped about the room with wonderful 
alacrity, and snatching from the cupboard a 
magnum of wine and two tall glasses, placed 
them upon the table. 

“Give me the letter,” said Evelyn, at length, 
searcely knowing what she did. 

“Courage, pretty lady,” said Miguel, 
hobbling to the door. ‘‘ You have entered the 
lion’s den. You shall beard the lion in his 
den! I go to announce the young English- 
man’s arrival.” 

A moment later Evelyn was alone. 
“Courage,” the old man had said; and 
assuredly never did she need it more than at 
that moment when she was about again to 
meet that cold-blooded miscreant face to 
face. Evelyn listened to the old man’s 
departing footsteps with a strange feeling 
that she had heard them all her life, and that 
they were in some mysterious way connected 
with her destiny. Mechanically and un- 
critically her mind received impressions of 
the grotesque objects around her. She was 
conscious, too, that the “ Marquis” had not 
arrived alone, for the clock of horses and the 
oaths of his followers reached her ears from 
the courtyard. Feeling some hard substance 
in the cloak Miguel had given her, she drew 
from it a little silver pistol, and examined the 
strange chasing on the handle. She had 
time to wonder whether it was loaded, and 
whether Heaven had sent it for her protec- 
tion. Soon, without looking round, she felt 
the presence of the Marquis, as he stood in 
the shadow of the doorway. She hid the 
weapon quickly. 

Miguel accompanied his master to the 


threshold. 
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“The young Englishman is _ there, 
Excellency,” he said, pointing to the slight 
figure standing motionless near the table. 
He left the two together, muttering, as he 
went out, “The saints be with you, pretty 
lady, and help you better than they have 
till now!” 

The man who advanced differed widely in 
personal appearance from the fancy portrait 
usually associated in the popular imagination 
with Caspar Sanchez; and much of the 
romance connected with this dreaded name 
was apt to vanish at the first sight of a some- 
what squat figure and coarse-grained though 
regular features, which at one time might 
have been handsome, but now, in middle 
age, carried unmistakable traces of a vicious 
and turbulent past. He was redeemed from 
commonplace by a certain air of authority, 
and by grey eyes of a penetrating, singularly 
disagreeable, expression. As for his reputed 
urbanity, this was too suggestive of a 
reserve of vulgar bluster behind, and too 
manifestly forced, to be persuasive. Never- 
theless, the almost genial air with which 
he approached the stranger contrasted in a 
welcome manner with the kind of reception 
expected. 

“TI owe you, Sefor Inglés, a thousand 
apologies,” he began, in perfectly fluent 
English. “The state of these cursed roads 
must excuse my want of punctuality.” 

The youth before him hesitated for a few 
moments, and then made the inevitable 
plunge. 

“T presume I am addressing—— 

“ Don Caspar Sanchez, Marqués de Monte 
Alto, now and ever at your service. And /, 
no doubt, see before me the young English 
gentleman, Mr.—Mr.——” 

“Philip Laster, named in this letter from 
yourself.” 

“ All in perfect order,” said the Marquis, 
glancing at his signature. 

Evelyn spoke and moved with something 
of the imperfect consciousness of a somnam- 
bulist ; listening to the sound of her own 
voice as if it proceeded from some distant 
person. ‘The Marquis continued to survey 
her with curiosity. 

“You are young,” he said, at length—‘‘very 
young to be intrusted with so delicate a 
mission.” 

“ That, Marquis, concerns the persons I 
represent.” 

“Oh! 


” 


Don’t think I am offended,” he 
hastened to add. “On the contrary, their 
selection gratifies me. It shows that your 
friends recognise in Caspar Sanchez a man of 
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honour, anxious, like themselves, to secure 
the safety of our charming guest.” 

“ Or prisoner !” 

The Marquis waved his hand with a depre- 
cating gesture, and began to show unmis- 
takable signs of vexation. 

“Tut, tut! An unpleasant word ; a word, 
I flatter myself, we may banish from our 
conversation. This is, I know, a delicate 
matter. But we meet to-night as two sensible 
men of the world, to discuss it calmly and 
in good faith.” 

“Tn plain terms,” suggested Evelyn, with 
an air of confidence astonishing to herself, 
“to arrange the terms of ransom.” 

Again thus early in their conference the 
Marquis seemed to be seriously annoyed. 
Turning with a frown that might have been 
interpreted as a warning, he exclaimed :— 

“ Hold! my friend !” 

For some moments he puffed his cigarette 
in silence ; but presently resumed with a 
more friendly air. ‘You have for a second 
time been guilty of a slight indiscretion . . . 
But I pardon the word. See! I blow i 
away in that curl of smoke.” As he spoke, 
a blue ring of tobacco-smoke floated slowly 
upwards towards the rafters. 

“Tf,” said Evelyn, with some trepidation, 
“in my anxiety to hasten the business I 
have unwittingly ——” 

“You spoke of a ransom, young sir,” 
replied the Marquis, with a touch of return- 
ing severity. “The unpleasant position in 
which the young lady still remains ; the un- 
certainty of her fate from day to day—these 
things, believe me, are as painful to me as to 
yourself. But I, like you, am no more than 
an emissary of others. To-night you honour 
me with your presence, I take it, in order to 
comply with the little formality invariably 
observed on these occasions. You come to 
buy, for a price to be agreed upon, a cask of 
this wine.” He pointed to the magnum on 
the table. 

“The object is the same,” said the youth. 
“The restoration of this lady to her 
friends.” 

“T see but one obstacle to its attainment.’ 

“ And that is ." 

“ Yourself!” said the Marquis. 

Clearly their interview was about to enter 
upon a new phase. The grey eyes began to 
také*their most unpleasant expression. 

““T speak frankly, Sefor Inglés. It is you 
who render negotiation impossible.” 

“T am at a loss to explain,” began the 
youth, uneasily. 

“ Yet the remark should not surprise you. 


” 


. and because this belongs to a pair. 





Read again the conditions of this meeting as 
set forth in the very paper now in your hand. 
What do they imply? Good faith and 
mutual trust.” 

The visitor bowed in silence. 

* After all, it is a mere formality. But I 
am a stickler for the proprieties. Before we 
exchange another word I am obliged to ask 
for the custody, the temporary custody, of the 
weapon now in your possession.” 

Her heart gave a sudden bound. 
seen it, then, after all. 

“T feel sure it will be unnecessary for me, 
under the circumstances, to do more than 
proffer a courteous request.” 

Amid an awkward silence, with head 
slightly bent, the youth slowly surrendered 
the weapon. Sanchez examined it with no 
little curiosity. 

“So trifling a matter as this little toy,” he 
remarked, “I can quite understand had 
escaped your attention.” 

“Yes. I—-I had forgotten it.” 

“ Singularly enough, the sight of this 
ornamental weapon has an especial interest 
for me. In fact, it once was mine.” He 
turned to her with a smile. “ How long has 
it been yours ?” 

The youth stammered some _half-audible 
reply. 

“T ask the question out of mere curiosity, 
I missed 
it some time ago, and supposed it to have 
been stolen. No doubt you found it? 

“Stay,” said the Marquis, fixing his gaze 
upon her. “Let me help you. Wealthy 
English travellers, we know, are constantly 
on the look-out for bargains of this sort. 
Say—you bought it ?” 

“In the town—yes.” 

The Marquis nodded approvingly. “It 
would be quite impossible for you to offer 
a more satisfactory explanation.” 

With a slight bow he placed the offending 
weapon close beside him upon the table; 
desiring, no doubt, it should remain there as 
a reminder to them both of an embarrassing 
incident satisfactorily disposed of. The con- 
tinuous thunder-roll was gradually nearing, 
and outside the rain increased in violence. 
Suddenly mindful of the claims of hospitality, 
the Marquis filled the two glasses to the 
brim, with a rich, amber-coloured fluid. He 
held up his own admiringly to the light. 

“The night is rough. The miserable 
quarters in which I am forced to welcome 
you are not fit to kennel a dog. But while 
we chat, you shall sip a wine such as kings 
and emperors may sigh for in vain !” 


He had 
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The Marquis did not exaggerate its 
marvellous qualities. When Evelyn—not 
without a passing misgiving—touched the 
glass with her lips, the glorious liquor 
seemed already to revive her sinking 
courage. 

“Well,” exclaimed her host, enthusiasti- 
cally, “may they call it Bottled Sunshine! 
Older than living man, mellow with years, 
yet luscious with the ardour and sparkle of 
youth—this is, and always will be, the chief 
pride of my life—next to my character. Join 
me, then. Drink to two bright eyes, the 
memory of which even now stirs my heart to 
quicker beats.” 

These words produced an effect little 
suspected by the speaker, and it was with 
difficulty that Evelyn repressed her rising 
indignation. 

“ Ah, my friend,” he continued, “‘ you are 
not the first who has sat in that chair to 
bargain fora cask of the precious 
liquor. Think seriously before you 
bid for what we may truly call the 
Elixir of Life. For does not a 









“** POUR THOUSAND POUNDS!’ HE CRIED.” 


life hang on its purchase? I see you 
hesitate. Perhaps, after all, the relatives 
were scarcely wise to send so young a man 

Can I help? Shall I bid for you?” 
Slowly he raised one hand and cried, “ Four 


” 


thousand pounds ! 
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“You believe our family to be rich—you 
think ——” 

“Tut, tut, I think nothing. According to 
the protestations invariably made in such 
cases, England ought to be the poorest nation 
in the world.” 

“This is monstrous,” exclaimed the girl. 
She rose as if about to depart, but the 
Marquis motioned her back. 

“T have something more to say—some- 
thing I would gladly have spared you. But 
you drive me. You drive me.” He leant 
forward across the table and spoke very 
slowly. 

“Since starting on my journey — three 
days ago—I have received news of the girl.” 

News? Had he heard, then, of her 
escape ? Did he _ recognise her even 
now ? 

“You force me to be frank. I left her 
safe and well. But that last news has caused 


me grave anxiety. Evelyn Felbrooke 

is in danger !” 

The proposition was undeniable, but 
something in the speaker’s manner im- 
pelled Evelyn to regard him intently. 

“This morning I was horrified at recéiving 
from head-quarters—this.” He handed her 


gravely a little cardboard box of oblong 
shape. “ When told that it was to be handed 
to the girl’s friends, I guessed too well its 
contents,” 
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“A box? From her?” 

“ That box I regret—deeply regret—to say 
contains a human finger !” 

For the first time Evelyn lost self-control. 
She flung the packet from her with a shudder- 
ing cry. 

“Ah! Villains! villains !” 

“T need hardly say that this sad step 
was taken without my knowledge and 
approval.” 

As she sank back in the chair, the room 
spun round, the candle in the bottle grew 
dim. A conviction, however, that to faint 
would be to invite certain destruction, is likely 
to act as a wonderful restorative in such 
situations. Meanwhile, was not the Marquis 
eyeing her in a manner almost to justify her 
former suspicion that he was playing a game 
of cat and mouse ? 

“ Believe me, young sir, I sympathize with 
your most natural agitation. Another sip of 
this wine will help you to follow me further.” 
He refilled the glass and compelled her to 
drink. “First let me hasten to explain. 
Perhaps I ought to have done so earlier. 
This little packet is sent as a warning—a 
threat, if you will—but nothing more. Rest 
assured on my word, the word of a man of 
honour, that Evelyn Felbrooke, up to the 
present time, has suffered no harm.” 

“But that—that?” stammered Evelyn, 
pointing to the thing on the floor. 

“There,” said the Marquis, with a curious 
smile, “you trench upon the secrets of the 
prison house. But let us return to our 
matter. Once more in the new, I may say 
the terrible, light just thrown upon the situa- 
tion, I await your bid for a cask of this wine 

And while the devil is playing out of 
doors with his match-box and tinder, remem- 
ber—a Life is at Stake!” 

A vivid flash illuminated the room ; and, 
for the first time, the thunder burst im- 
mediately over their heads with a deafening 
crackle, followed by a clank as of Vulcan’s 
hammer, a hissing of angry torrents, and 
another sound like the jingling harness of 
frightened horses. Next morning the lower 
parts of the district were found to have been 
flooded. Within a few yards of the house a 
huge fir tree, charred and splintered, lay 
across the path. 

The scene inside the “Three Pigeons ” im- 
mediately after the detonation was a strange 
one. The Marquis had raised one arm high 
above his head, and there he sat, and with 
an impudent grin of triumph, as if to suggest 
that he, Caspar Sanchez, commanded the 
battalions of the sky. His figure seemed to 


grow larger, and the red glow of the brazier, 
falling full upon him, helped to complete the 
Mephistophelian effect. 

In front of the Marquis the youth, resting 
his chin on his hands, leaned forward across 
the table and regarded him long and thought- 
fully, till the last after-roll had reverberated 
and died away in the vast rotunda of the 
mountains. 


The sound of the Marquis’s voice awoke 
Evelyn from her reverie. 

“The thunder has made you pensive, 
young sir. So much the better. You do 
well to take time before making another bid. 
For my part, I could almost wish you would 
never bid at all.” 

“Why ?” 

At that moment a man’s voice, singing to 
the thrum of a guitar, was heard above the 
storm. The barbaric tune, proceeding ap- 
parently from one of the colonnades, was 
delivered in the nasal sing-song peculiar to 
the country people of those parts. 

“You hear that blockhead, Bartolo, making 
night hideous with his sentimental ditties ? 
Now, when I listen to that wretched tinkle, I 
am lifted high above the world and its sordid 
cares. I soar into the land of dreams, and 
am happy. Ah! You smile. You colder 
English are slow to believe that romance, 
poetry, music, the glamour and passion of 
love, may thrill the heart of even Caspar 
Sanchez, Marqués de Monte Alto!” 

The fellow drank again. 

“ Croak away, love-sick scarecrow. Croak 
away! You've caught Caspar Sanchez in one 
of his weaker moods. Again his thoughts 
fly back to the mountains, and to the one fair 
English face. But pardon me, young sir. 
This idle talk will have scant interest for 
you.” 

Presently the singing ceased; and_ the 
Marquis, observing his companion’s continued 
silence, took an almost apologetic tone. 

“| know how strange all this mfist sound 
to you. But, truth to say, that infernal 
quavering yonder revived such tender 
memories that, if he hadn’t stopped, I 
think I should have slit the scoundrel’s 
windpipe.” 

** Meanwhile,” said Evelyn, at last, “we 
wander from our business.” 

“ You recall me to my senses. A truce to 
sentiment. I blow this kiss to the mountains. 
But before we come down to the hard, cruel 
facts of life, drink again ; drink with me to 
Evelyn, the beauteous Evelyn, queen of my 
soul!” 
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The wine was potent, and the cheeks of 


both had become flushed. Seldom, surely, 
was a more singular drinking bout. For 
Evelyn, perhaps, it was fortunate that her 
host’s appreciation 
of his own sample 
saved her from the 
awkward conse- 
quences of a too 
pressing hospitality. 
As for Sanchez, he 
was too well-sea- 
soned a tippler, and 
also too wary a 
diplomatist, to risk 
muddling his brain 
at a time when im- 
portant business 
was at stake. 

* Still silent ? ” 
he said. ‘Shall I 
come once more to 
the rescue? See. 
I bid again.” Then 
he raised one hand 
as before, and cried, 
“Five thousand !” 

For the moment 
Evelyn did not rea- 
lize the drift of this 
fresh piece of 
audacity. Neverthe- 
less, she was pru- 
dent enough to 
abstain from useless 
protests. 

“ To-night,” the 
Marquis observed, 
“our market seems 


to be rising by leaps ‘SINGING TO THE THRUM OF A GUITAR.” 


and bounds. You 

alone can check its course. You ask me 
how? Simply, my friend, by doing what 
you might have done at first: by closing the 
bargain. Believe me, our conversation is 
now taking a serious turn.” 

There he spoke the truth. No sooner had 
the youth hinted at the necessity of consult- 
ing with his friends than the Marquis rose, 
cold, composed, and determined. 

“Tt seems to me, young sir, that we have 
been wasting precious time.” 

It was an entire change of front. The air 
of mock geniality with which Sanchez had 
occasionally enlivened the earlier proceed- 
ings was now entirely abandoned. Making 
a formal bow, he said, significantly : 

“T, too, must consult my friends,” and then, 
without further parley, stalked out of the room. 
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Left alone for a second time, Evelyn had 
ample leisure to reflect upon the unexpected 
course this interview had taken. The sense 
of impending danger, and of her own de- 
fenceless position, 
was heightened 
when, pressing her 
face close to the 
little side window, 
she looked out 
upon the courtyard. 
The storm was fast 
rolling away. A 
momentary gleam 
of moonlight fell 
upon the dripping 
courtyard, but was 
obscured-an instant 
after by flying 
clouds that chased 
each other in 
furious haste, to 
join another fray in 
some far-off battle- 
field. Outside she 
descried the Mar- 
quis himself, sur- 
rounded by a 
motley, gesticulat- 
ing group, and she 
rightly divined that 
the consultation 
had already begun. 

Something 
touched her shoul- 
der ; and, turning 
round, Evelyn was 
startled to see be- 
fore her one-eyed 
Miguel. Perking his 
head like some foul 
bird, the old fellow whispered, hoarsely : 
“ They’re hatching treachery, pretty lady!” 
and quickly disappeared—by what means of 
egress she was unable to explain. With a 
vague feeling that the net was slowly but 
surely closing round her, she awaited the 
return of her persecutor. 

The conference was a long one. When at 
last the Marquis reappeared, Evelyn saw at 
once that the crisis had come. He no 
longer offered her a seat; and himself 
remained standing. Passing the table, he 
pushed the glasses a little aside, as if to 
intimate that that part of the matter was at 
an end. His observations were now curt 
and to the point. 

“T have a few questions to ask you.” 

Questions! Ignorant as she was of the 
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exact relations between Philip Laster and 
the Marquis, of the places her lover had 
lately visited, the steps he had lately taken 
to obtain her release, the very suggestion 
filled her with dismay. Evidently the interro- 
gatories had been carefully prepared, and 
between each Sanchez made a short turn up 
and down the room, taking time, apparently, 
to formulate them in precise terms that had 
been agreed upon. 

“1 assume that you bring an authority, 
duly signed by this girl’s relations, to act on 
their behalf?” No, but it would be forth- 
coming at the proper time. 

“Now,” rejoined her interlocutor, “ is the 
proper time, and the only time.” 

Means of payment: What had he? In 
what way was this to be assured? He could 
only stammer in reply that all promises 
would faithfully be fulfilled. The vagueness 
of this answer did not fail to arrest the 
Marquis’s attention, and each moment his 
manner became more disconcerting. Stop- 
ping in his walk, he remarked, as if thinking 
aloud: “Not such a guileless stripling, after 
all.” 

In her agonizing anxiety to end the inter- 
view, Evelyn again made a move to depart. 
“ Early to-morrow you shall hear from me,” 
she said. 

“Not so fast, young sir,” interposed the 
Marquis, raising his hand. 

In her desperation, she turned upon him 
almost defiantly. “Till then, Marquis, I 
claim of Caspar Sanchez, the man of honour, 
the man who has. never broken his word, safe 
conduct to the town !” 

“If I so choose,” said the other, with the 
shadow of a smile. “I might ask who 
violated the conditions: you or I? Read 
them again. ‘Alone, unarmed’.... And 


you”—here he shrugged his shoulders— 


“prate to me of honour !” 

The Marquis’s next words were somewhat 
less alarming. 

“Don’t misunderstand me. Let that little 
incident be forgotten. I ask to continue our 
conversation for a short time longer, with 
quite another object.” He added, with sudden 
gravity: “If the proceedings of to-night 
should turn out to have been a blind, a 
premeditated farce, a dishonourable attempt 
to pry and equivocate, then, indeed, you will 
have wasted the most precious moments of 
that unhappy girl's life.” 

During the questions that followed, Sanchez 
ceased to pace the floor, but, standing 
motionless, held her fast under the spell of 
those unpleasant grey eyes. 


“ After that long interview with my mes- 
senger at Cordoba you made, I think, certain 
representations ?” 

She answered with a faint “ Yes.” 

“ And—let me see—you stayed at Cordoba 
about a week ?” 

At this question Evelyn staggered as if he 
had struck her. Sanchez was about to test 
her knowledge of her lover’s past movements. 

“Pardon my stupidity,” he said, with a 
smile, “ of course, as we both know, I ought 
to have said Malaga.” 

Struggling like a bird in the fowler’s 
mesh, Evelyn whispered a scarcely audible 
assent. 

The Marquis again smiled. He knew well 
that, from him, Philip Laster had received no 
messenger, either in Cordoba or Malaga. 
But who, then, was this young fellow, and why 
did he come here? Was he aspy? Was 
this a trap set by the authorities? Far as 
ever from divining the real truth, he found in 
the presence of that youth—unprimed with 
plausible answers to even the simplest ques- 
tions—matter of utmost perplexity. 

Then followed the most terrible quarter of 
an hour in Evelyn’s life. Compared with the 
anguish of that ordeal, all her previous suffer- 
ings and alarms sank into insignificance. 
The Marquis had an easy task, and seemed 
to prolong the cross-examination with a mali- 
cious enjoyment. He forced her to lie for 
the pleasure of watching her confusion ; 
made her describe places she never had 
visited, journeys she never had made. He 
tempted her to recount impossible incidents, 
to recite the contents of non-existent letters, 
and, playing upon her bewildered faculties as 
upon a musical instrument, caused her to 
enmesh herself ever deeper in an inextricable 
tangle of names, dates, places, and events. 
Almost from the first, she saw that she was 
lost ; that her struggles were the hopeless, 
half - mechanical struggles of a drowning 
person. Beads of perspiration stood upon 
her forehead, while, with leisurely interest, 
Sanchez watched her agony, and listened to 
the incoherent phrases, the stammering, the 
almost idiotic gibber, into which she gradually 
fell under the strain of that terrible inquisi- 
tion. Her senses wandered at last; she 
stood gasping before him, with a foolish look 
in her eyes, as if to ask him for help, and 
stretching wide her arms uttered a long, 
piteous cry. 

The immediate discovery of that other 
fatal secret which would have doubly sealed 
her doom was delayed by an unexpected 
diversion, 
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Old Miguel, limping quickly into the room, 
with panic-stricken face, announced the 
arrival ofavisitor. ‘“ He will take no refusal,” 
said the old man. The arrival of a stranger 
at so late an hour set the Marquis reflecting. 
“He says you will find the name there,” 
added Miguel, handing him a folded paper. 
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courage which redeemed his nature from 


utter contempt. He grasped the situation at 
a glance. Whoever this lad might be, the 
real Philip, it was clear, had now come upon 
his track. The house would be surrounded ; 
already his ragged crew, chattering noisily in 
various dialects, were hurrying to and fro in 





““* WE WILL TAKE NO REFUSAL, SAID THE OLD MAN.” 


Caspar opened it hurriedly, and in his 
astonishment read aloud, “ Philip Laster.” 
Did fancy play him a trick, or was it an echo 
of his own voice that gasped, almost at the 
same time, “ Philip”? He darted a look of 
fresh suspicion in the direction of the young 
Englishman and noted his agitation. But 
Miguel had further news to impart; news 
which he had kept for the last, not, it 
appeared, out of any friendly consideration 
for his master’s feelings. “I think there’s 
mischief abroad! The stranger has brought 
with him a troop of the Civil Guard.” 
Having launched his thunderbolt, old 
Miguel, deeming it prudent to give Sanchez a 
wide berth, quickly made for the door. To 
say that the Marquis, at that critical moment, 
experienced any kind of fear, would be to 
deny him the credit of that one quality of 





the courtyard. Whatever might happen to 
them, his own safety was assured. The Civil 
Guard, it is true, were upon him—but not 
for the first time; and so practised a 
strategist was scarcely likely to have neglected 
ample provision for such an emergency. But 
before accomplishing his subterranean exit, 
something remained to be done. As he stood 
face to face with the false Philip Laster, the 
youth who for some unknown reason had 
laid this trap for his destruction, there was 
that in his countenance which had proved 
the death-warrant of many a helpless prisoner. 
Some shots were fired ; one rascal managed 
to climb the roof and, scampering overhead, 
nearly thrust his foot through a hole in the 
rotten rafters. Sanchez, preserving his cool- 
ness, drew something from his belt ; but when 
he turned round two great surprises were in 
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store for him. First, the feel of cold metal 
pressed firmly against his forehead ; the cause 
of which he speedily understood. Her wits 
sharpened by mortal fear, Evelyn had 
snatched from the table the forgotten silver 
“curiosity,” and now held her finger upon 
the trigger. Secondly, a wonderful change 
in the appearance of the young Englishman 
himself. 

There was one silent witness to this scene, 
whose presence in the room can only be 
explained by his perfect knowledge of the 
peculiar construction of the Marquis’s retreat. 
This was old Miguel, who out of curiosity, or 
impelled by some other motive, had crept 
back and concealed himself in a shadowy 
corner. From the description afterwards 
given by him, mostly in grotesque panto- 
mime, it was easy to gather that in this 
moment of supreme peril the girl was 
splendid. By some bold inspiration, she 
had quickly discarded her disguise, and her 
natural hair, released from its imprisonment, 
now fell in golden clusters upon her shoulders. 
Erect, flashing defiance, beautiful in the flush 
of excitement, she fronted her enemy, and 
held him at bay. He recognised her at 
last. 

“ The girl herself!” he muttered, between 
his teeth. All her long-repressed indignation, 
all her scorn and loathing of the man before 
her, were concentrated in her next words 


j 


the last ever addressed by her to Caspar 
Sanchez, Marqués de Monte Alto :— 

“ The girl you thought in your power has 
escaped. The Civil Guard are even now at 
your door. Yes! Cowardly insulter of 
women! Assassin! Thief! Cur! JZ fold 
you we should meet again /” 


Thus she held him while the noise outside 
increased, and until rough, eager hands 
seized the Marquis from behind, and dragged 
him down. While they were pinioning him, 
a well-known figure darted forward, and a 
moment later Evelyn, with an_ hysterical 
sob, flew into her lover’s arms. Whatever 
sympathetic feeling this spectacle may have 
inspired in the breasts of many of the rough 
specimens of humanity now gathered around 
them, one, at any rate, was occupied with 
wholly different reflections. In the opinion 
of Miguel, this prolonged embrace, at a time 
when so many matters demanded attention, 
was, to say the least, inopportune. Failing 
to attract their attention by other means, he 
approached Evelyn and twitched her sleeve. 
Then, relapsing into the professional beggar’s 
whine acquired by long practice at church 
doors and market-places, he stretched forth 
an open palm, and, as if repeating a lesson, 
called out, in piteous, nasal tones :— 

“ J was the first to tell them. Old Miguel 
showed them the way, pretty lady!” 
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No. LII.—SIR CLEMENTS MARKHAM 
AND THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


By WILLIAM G. 


T is not usual to associate with 
the learned societies stories of 
weird adventure, and romance 
more strange, more thrilling 
than the wildest flights of 
fiction; but the magnificent 
Institution in Savile Row is the striking 
exception that goes to prove the rule. To 
realize this, it is only necessary to recall the 
marvellous exploits of such men as Schom- 
burgk, Ross, Layard, 





FitzGERALD. 


the Riff pirates in the Mediterranean. A 
few years later, we find young Markham 
going to the Arctic regions, with Austin’s 
expedition, in search of Franklin ; and on 
his return he passed his exam. for lieutenant, 
and then left the Service. That was in 1851. 
The next phase of Sir Clements’ career 
was his work in Peru, where he went to study 
the language, explore the ruins, and search 
for antiquities. But his greatest achievement 
was certainly the intro- 





Livingstone, Barth, 
Burton, M ‘Clintock, 2s 
Franklin, Speke, Grant, : 
Cameron, Baker, 
Stanley, Thomson, 
Greely, Emin Pasha, 
Selous, Littledale, 
Nansen, and many 
others whose names will 
be. found recorded in 
the list of Gold Medal- 
lists in the entrance- 
hall of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 
When a man is about 
to explore remote and 
unknown parts of the 
earth, he comes to the 
R.G-.S. fora little coach- 
ing in methods of ob- 
servation; and the 
moment he has returned 
from the wilds, the very 
first thing he does is to 
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duction into India of 
the cinchona plant, with 
the result that the price 
of quinine—most in- 
dispensable of drugs to 
sojourners in tropical 
lands — gradually fell 
from the prohibitive 
guinea an ounce to a 
shilling, or even less. 
In 1854 Sir Clements 
joined the R.G.S., in 
1862 he became secre- 
tary, and held that posi- 
tion for twenty - five 
years, receiving the gold 
medal on his retire- 
ment. He became 
President in 1894. 

The R.G.S. possesses 
a museum of interesting 
objects, besides a col- 
lection of original auto- 
graph maps by General 








read a paper before 
that appreciative body. 
From this, then, some 
slight notion of the fascinating romance attach- 
ing to the Society may be obtained; but I 
hope to demonstrate conclusively, even in 
this brief sketch, that the R.G.S. is the most 
interesting institution in the world. 

The distinguished President, Sir Clements- 
Markham, K.C.B., F.R.S., whose portrait 
appears on this page, is well known as the 
leading British geographer and a voluminous 
writer on many subjects. My interview with 
him took place at the Society’s head-quarters 
in Savile Row. He is a Yorkshireman, born 
at Stillingfleet in 1830. At fourteen he joined 
the Navy, and although his stay in that 
branch of the Service was short, yet he had 
plenty of stirring adventures, such as hunting 
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SIR CLEMENTS MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S., ETC. 
(President of the Royal Geographical Society.) 
From a Photo. by The Van Der Weyde Light, Regent Street 


Gordon, Livingstone, 
Grant, Speke, Baker, 
Littledale, Curzon, and 
others. It may well be imagined that 
these autograph maps are fascinating to 
contemplate, by reason of the extraordinary 
circumstances under which they were pre- 
pared. Mr. St. George Littledale, for 
example—virtually alone in the untrodden 
wilds of ‘Tibet (his only companion being 
his almost prostrate but plucky wife)—never 
failed to work at his map-making every night, 
notwithstanding the piercing cold, which 
caused his frozen fingers to stick to the 
brass mountings on his instruments. 

But poor Sir John Franklin’s Admiralty 
certificate, which is next reproduced, is 
perhaps the most interesting thing to be seen 
at the Society’s head-quarters. It was found 
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Wuoeven finds this paper is requested to forward it to 
the Admiralty, London, with a note of the time and place at which it was 
? found : or, if more convenient, to deliver it for that purpose to the British 
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POST-OFFICE CAIRN IN THE POLAR REGIONS, MADE OF EMPTY MEAT-TINS. 


among the stones of a big cairn by Sir 


Leopold M‘Clintock’s search expedition of 


1857. The paper, which is stained with rust 
spots, was contained in a tin case, and is, in 
fact, ¢he record of the long-lost expedition. 
Besides Franklin’s own notes—and, by the 
way, he was a Vice-President of the R.G.S. 
much additional information is given round 
the margin of this 
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August, 1876. It 
is built entirely 
of empty meat 


tins. Records are 
frequently left in 
these cairns; provis- 
ions, too, are buried 
under them ; whilst 
others are erected 
for survey pur- 
poses. 

I imagine the 
R.G.S. possesses 
the most interesting 
collection of photo- 
graphs in the world. 
The traveller's Alma 
Mater is not neg- 
lected ; her fellows 
are always in touch 
with her whereso- 
ever they may be, 
and they delight in 
adding to her 
already unique 
collection photographic records of the 
wonderful sights they behold at the ends of 
the earth. 

The next photo. shown was also taken 
during the Arctic Expedition of 1875-6. 
The precipice depicted was near the spot 
where the Déscovery took up her quarters 
for the winter, and the official description 








historical docu- 
ment: “Sir John 
Franklin died on 
the rith June, 
1847 and the 
total loss by deaths 
in the expedition 
has been to this 
date, nine officers 
and fifteen men.” 

In order that it 
may be fully un- 
derstood what a 
cairn is, I repro- 
duce here a singu- 





larly interesting 
one, erected by 
the Nares Arctic 
Expedition of 
1875-6. ‘This is 
a “post - office ” 
cairn, established 
at the winter 
juarters of the 


Discovery in 





A MOUNTAIN OF PURE COAL, 
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beneath the view tells us that “the smooth 
face of the rock is pure coal.” 

The very evolution of the Royal 
Geographical Society was of peculiar interest. 
I say “evolution” instead of “inception,” 
for the Society grew out of the Raleigh 
Club, founded in 1826 by Sir Arthur 
Broke. According to this gentleman’s 
original scheme, the world was to be 
mapped out into so many divisions, corre- 
sponding with the number of members, so 
that the Society collectively should have 
visited nearly every part of the known globe. 

The dinner given at the first regular 
meeting was a remarkable function—mainly 
by reason of the out- 


officer surveyed Kashmir and the mighty mass 
of mountains up to the frontier of Tibet. 
He took observations from peaks 20,000ft. 
above the sea, yet his accuracy was so 
wonderful, that in a circuit of 890 miles only 
a discrepancy of 8-1oths of 4 second in 

latitude and 1-10th in longitude was found. 
Another adventurous traveller mentioned 
in the Society’s roll of honour was Dr. 
Arminius Vambéry, a Magyar (the R.G.S. is 
catholic in its scope), who in 1865 penetrated 
to Khiva in the disguise of a Dervish, and 
thence through the deserts of the Oxus to 
Bokhara and Samarkand. _Livingstone’s 
connection with the Society is well known ; 
his sextant may now be 





landish “wittles.” Sir re 
Arthur Broke himself 
contributed a haunch of 
reindeer venison from 
Spitzbergen; a jar of 
Swedish brandy; rye 
cakes baked near the 
North Cape; a Norway 
cheese ; and—-by way of 
dessert—some preserved 
cloudberries from Lap- 
land. A ham from Mexico 
next figured on the festive 
board, as also did a loaf 
made from wheat brought 
by the donor from Hesh- 
bon, on the Dead Sea. 
Food for reflection, truly. 
The Raleigh Club was 
the immediate forerunner 
of the Royal Geographical 
Society. The original list 
of members of the latter 
contained 460 names, and 
the last original member | was 











seen in the museum at 
Savile Row. 

The present secretary 
of the Society, Mr. J. 
Scott Keltie, is peculiarly 
well fitted for the posi- 
tion, which calls for an 
encyclopedic knowledge 
of men and things and 
places. Almost the very 
first thing returned 
travellers do on arriving 
in England is to seek 
Mr. Keltie’s office ; from 
which it may be inferred 
that the secretary’s work 
is more than interesting, 
apart from its arduous 
nature. 

Let me recall the cir- 
cumstances of my own 
visit. ‘The man who has 
just gone in to Mr. Keltie 
has been delimiting some 
unsettled boundary of the 








died in 1896. To-day, MR. J. SCOTT KELTIE. Amir’s dominions, and he 

the R.G.S. has nearly (Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society.) wants to arrange with Mr. 
. sae From a Photo. by J. Thomaon - . = ° 

4,000 Fellows. The Keltie about reading a 


library contains nearly 70,000 volumes and 
pamphlets, and the map-room, 120,000 
sheets of maps (including atlases) and 
about 12,000 photographs. 

The histories of the various expeditions 
promoted or encouraged by the Society is one 
long series of marvellous, magnificent records, 
commencing with Burnes’s amazing journey to 
Bokhara, and Chesney’s survey of the 
Euphrates in the thirties, right down to 
Nansen’s world-famous expedition to the 
Polar regions. The infinite care and patience 
exercised by the .eroes of the R.G.S. are 
well exemplified by the eminent Indian 
surveyor, Capt. T. G. Montgomerie. This 


paper on the wild places and_ peoples 
bordering on Afghanistan. Waiting below 
is a disappointed traveller, who failed 
to reach Lhasa, the mysterious sacred 
city of Tibet; and whilst waiting for an 
interview with the secretary, he enters into 
conversation with another occupant of the 
waiting-room, who, having done some good 
business for a pearl-fishing company in the 
Torres Strait, took it into his head that he 
would like to cross the broadest part of New 
Guinea, where no white man had ever been 
before. 

Then, perhaps, the two men will pass on 
the stair Sir Harry Johnston, the scourge of 
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slave traders, yet the daintiest of Central 
African heroes, who has his table spread in 
the wilderness with immaculate napery. Sir 
William Martin Conway will turn up a little 
later for a chat about Spitzbergen, and may 
encounter Colonel Trotter, just home from 
the source of the Niger, or the veteran Sir 
Erasmus Ommanney, who has come in to 
talk about Nansen. A wonderfully interesting 
place, the R.G.S. head-quarters. 

Mr. Keltie, on geographical impostors, is 
more than entertaining. Here is a pen- 
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some faint idea of the extraordinary sights 
witnessed by travellers in various parts of the 
world — strange customs and marvellous 
natural phenomena. 

As to queer customs, the accompanying 
photograph surely illustrates one of these. It 
is one of a set presented by the Geographical 
Society of Finland, and it shows how a newly- 
married girl has to pay homage to her 
mother-in-law. One doesn’t quite know 
whose house it is in which the ceremony is 
taking place presumably it belongs to the 





AN EXTRAORDINARY FINNISH CUSTOM—NEWLY-MARRIED GIRL PAYING HOMAGE TO HER 
MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


picture of a little comedy enacted quite 
recently in his office. Enter a cultured 
gentleman from Scandinavia. Knows Nor- 
denskjold, Andrée, Nansen — thought he 
would just call and pay his respects, as he 
was in town. Chats for a long time, and 
then—‘ Dear me! What a muddle I’m in 
about that cheque—been expecting it these 
three days. Mr. Keltie—ah--I don’t like 
asking you; but cou/d you, as a favour, lend 
me... .” and so on. 

This turned out to be the very gentleman 
who posed as Dr. Nansen’s brother in 
Edinburgh, and to whom a citizen of that 
classic city was about to give a big dinner. 
The detectives heard of the gentleman, how- 
ever, and the gentleman heard that the 
detectives had heard of Aim, so he didn’t 
wait for the dinner. 

The photographs reproduced in this sketch 
of the Royal Geographical Society give 


mother-in-law, a lady of unamiable aspect. 
The litter is deplorable, but probably it is 
washing-day. 

As to the wonders of Nature witnessed by 
those who look upon the R.G.S. as their 
head-quarters, what can be more impressive 
than the giant trees of California? Two 
unique photos. from the Society’s collection 
are here reproduced, which give a really 
adequate idea of the vast size of these trees. 
In the first we are looking through two of 
the giants at a huge domed building, which 
has been built on the stump of one of the 
trees. Of course, this building is dwarfed 
in the photo. by the enormous trunks in the 
foreground ; but look at the second photo., 
which shows the interior of the structure. 
The floor is, of course, the top of the tree- 
stump, and who shall say that a county ball 
could not be given in this most extraordinary 
of rooms ? 
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GIANT TREES OF CALIFORNIA EXTERIOR OF HOUSE BUILT ON THE 


STUMP OF THE ORIGINAL BIG TREE, 


I may say here that the R.G.S. is not 
merely the head-quarters of geographical 
science in Great Britain ; it is virtually the 
head-quarters for the whole world. Its 


INTERIOR OF HOUSE BUILT ON STUMP OF GIANT TREPF 
REFERRED TO ABOVE. 


awards are eagerly sought after by foreign 
explorers, and here are a few names from its 
long roll of heroes: “Baron C. von det 
Decken—founder’s medal—for his two geo 
graphical surveys of the lofty mountains of 
Kilima-njaro. ‘The Pundit Nain Singh 

patron’s medal—for his great journeys and 
surveys in ‘Tibet, and along the Upper 
Brahmaputra, during which he determined the 
position of Lhasa. Dr. Gustav Nachtigal 

founder’s medal for his great journey through 








the Eastern Sahara, during which he 
explored the previously unknown 
regions of ‘Tibesti and Baghirmi.” 
And lastly we have Dr. Nansen. 

There is no more interesting depart- 
ment in this great institution than the 
one presided over by Mr. John Coles, 
who left the Navy at the close of the 
Russian War. It is Mr. Coles who 
coaches intending travellers, and 
among his more famous pupils may 
be mentioned Joseph Thomson, Mr. 
Littledale, and the Right Hon. G. N. 
Curzon. Practical demonstrations are 
carried out in the observatory on the 
roof of the building, and also on 
Mitcham Common, near Mr. Coles’s 
own residence. 

In the great map-room—which is 
subsidized by Government—Mr. Coles sits 
nearly all day, at the mercy of people who 
want to know things. Like his able 
colleagues, Mr. Coles is a very mine of 
information. And he has need of 
his extensive knowledge. ‘The map- 
room being open to the public, the 
curator naturally receives some strange 
visitors. “I get,” he said, “both 
verbally and by letter, a great number 
of inquiries respecting the climate of 
of various regions. Insurance com- 
panies, even, write to say that they 
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MR. JOHN COLES. 





(Curator of the Map-room). 
From a Photo. by the Loudon Stereoscopic Company 


are about to issue a policy for some big 
amount to an intending traveller ; what sort 
of risks will he have to run from fevers, 
natives, and wild beasts where he is going ?” 
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Men going abroad on service or on sport- 
ing trips, gravely consult Mr. Coles as to the 
details of their outfit ; and all this information 
is readily and gratuitously given. Among 
the curator’s correspondents there must be 
some very queer folk, judging from the extra- 
ordinary letters I have seen. ‘“ Would it be 
possible,” wrote one man, earnestly, “to be 
in one island on a Saturday, and row across 
to another and find it Sunday ?” 

The very instruments used by Mr. Coles 
in his teaching have a romantic history. 
Take, for example, his theodolite. “ Originally 
it was made for Dr. Mullins, who took it 
across Madagascar. It was then taken up 
towards Lake Victoria, in East Africa. After 
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possibly such instruments are used as 
ornaments. A theodolite would make an 
imposing brooch, and a couple of sextants a 
taking pair of earrings for some savage 
beauty. 

I gladly acknowledge here the courteous 
assistance rendered me by Mr. Coles in the 
selection of the remarkable photos. that are 
reproduced in this article. Consider for a 
moment the accompanying illustration ; it 
depicts the Akabar, or Great Caravan, which, 
starting from Morocco once a year, crosses 
the Sahara, and is bound for the Western 
Sudan and Timbuktu. The Akabar is 
usually composed of 10,000 camels, each 
carrying goods valued at £50. Observe the 








THE GREAT CARAVAN CROSSING THE SAHARA 


Dr. Mullins died in Africa, the instrument 
was brought home. It was then taken by 
me across the mountains and untrodden 
paths of Iceland for a thousand miles. Next 
it was lent (as many R.G.S. instruments are) 
to a person who took it within the Arctic 
Circle for magnetic observations, and after 
that it was again sent out to East Africa for 
a year’s surveying. It was later on returned 
to me, and has since been constantly used in 
giving instruction, for it is as perfect now as 
the day it was. bought.” 

One wonders, by the way, what becomes 
of scientific instruments taken by savages 
from explorers they have murdered. Quite 


~SHOWING HOW THE WOMEN ARE CARRIED, 


great fan-shaped erections on the camels’ 
backs. It is interesting to note that these 
contain the women of each household, who 
are in this way screened from vulgar observa- 
tion. 

In wading through the great boxes of 
photos. at the Royal Geographical Society, 
one envies the widely-scattered Fellows of 
that body, so wonderful are the peoples they 
meet and the places they visit. It is com- 
monly supposed that all savages lead a lazy 
life, and have nothing else to think about 
but “ knockin’ the stuffin’” out of their 
peaceable neighbours. The head-hunters of 
Borneo take to collecting human heads much 
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KASHMIRI WOOD-CARRIERS —LOAD 240LB. 


as our own leisured classes adopt slumming 

solely as a light and interesting occu- 
pation, entailing much Audos. But travel- 
lers frequently come across real _hard- 


working people in savage lands. 
Look at the two Kashmiri wood- 
carriers depicted in the accompany- 
ing illustration. This photo. was 
presented to the Society, with others, 
by Captain H. H. Deasy, who has 
been recently attempting to reach 
the sacred city of Lhasa, in Tibet. 
Captain Deasy met these men near 
Bandipura, in Kashmir. “I weighed 
one load,” he says, “and it turned the 
scale at 240lb.” No wonder the poor 
fellows carry a pole to lean upon ! 

Hard work, we know, falls to the 
lot of woman among savage races. 
The next photo. shown was taken 
by Dr. Holub, an Austrian, in South 
Central Africa (Barotseland); and 
it depicts a woman of powerful build 
hoeing in the gardens. ‘The institu- 
tion of the créche being unknown in 
the Barotse country, the big, comical 
baby accompanies its mother, being 
fastened securely on to her broad 
back. 

One might, indeed, go on in- 
definitely reproducing photos. out 
of the Society’s splendid collection 

particularly as these show that 
there is hardly a square mile of 
the earth’s surface that has not been visited 
by some daring Englishman armed with 
camera and yun. The next photo. illustrates 
the extraordinary growth of orchids on a tree. 
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SHOWING HOW ORCHIDS GROW ON TREES IN NEW GUINEA. 


Those glorious exotics, we know, are parasitic 
plants, but I doubt whether an actual photo. 
of them 7” situ has ever before been repro- 
duced in a popular 
magazine. Ex- 
perienced _ orchid- 
hunters are sent out 
to Central America, 
New Guinea, and 
elsewhere, by such 
firms as Sander and 
Co., of St. Albans; 
and the adventures 
of some of these 
collectors would fill 
many volumes with 
thrilling narratives. 
So dense is the 
forest in many 
cases that, in order 
to get at the plants, 
the tree itself has 
to be felled; this, 
of course, necessi- 
tates a large and ex- 
pensive retinue. 
Vol, xiii.—19 


The denseness of tropical forests, by the 
way, is illustrated in an interesting manner 
by the accompanying photo. Here we see 
how the natives of Guadalcanar (one of the 
Solomon Islands) carry a pig through the 
forest. They would carry in the same way a 
prisoner or a wounded man. It is difficult 
enough to “ persuade ” a pig along a London 
street, but it would be absolutely impossible 
to drive one through the dense undergrowth 
of a tropical forest. This photo., as well as 
its immediate predecessor, was presented to 
the R.G.S. by Mr. C. M. Woodford, who 
took them in 1886-7 in New Guinea and the 
Fiji and Solomon Islands. 

The Royal Geographical Society instructs 
travellers in a wonderfully complete manner. 
That invaluable little book, “ Hints to 
Travellers,” issued by the Society, and used 
by travellers of all nationalities, contains 
information on outfit, by Mr. Douglas 
Freshfield, Mr. Whymper, Sir Harry Johnston, 
and others, and medical and surgical hints by 
afamous Army surgeon. Some elementary 
knowledge of medicine and surgery is 
obviously of vital necessity to explorers. The 
knowledge of the healing art possessed by 
“ doctors” in savage lands may be peculiar, 
but it is rarely extensive. I reproduce here 
a portrait of the “koodoo,” or medicine 
man, of a tribe in Siberia. According to 
our ideas he is not the kind of practitioner 
that compels one’s faith and respect ; but he 
is far from being the most forbidding medicine 
man ever encountered by travellers. 

Besides Mr. Coles’s lessons in observing 


METHOD OF CARRYING A PIG THROUGH THE FOREST IN THE SOLOMON ISLANDS. 
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* KOODOO,” OR MEDICINE MAN, OF TRIBE IN SIBERIA. 


and surveying, there are other iessons given 
under the Society’s auspices in _ photo- 
graphy, meteorology and climate, geology, 
botany, natural history, and anthropology. 
Lastly, the explorer is carefully instructed as to 
the taking of “squeezes.” I hasten to explain. 
What is meant is wet paper “squeezes” of 
monuments, inscriptions, and similar things 
which cannot be bodily removed. 

Dr. Hugh R. Mill, who presides at the 
R.G.S. over the finest geographical library in 
the world, is himself a scientist of distinction. 
Like Mr. Coles, the librarian also receives 
extraordinary letters from remote parts of the 
world. ‘The “ flat-earth man” (and there is a 
number of him) still afflicts the genial doctor, 
who, however, takes no notice whatever of his 
despairing argument, “Is the 


Dr. Mill’s reply to this “poser” was a 
masterpiece of cautious diplomacy. Asked 
why, he said he suspected it was a bet. 
Formerly he used to take great pains in 
answering such letters ; but one day he got a 
note thanking him most effusively for his 
reply, and stating, incidentally, that the writer 
had won a large sum of money. 

“Do salmon go up Niagara ?” was another 
question sent thousands of miles to the 
R.G.S.; and “Is there a town in any 
part of the world called ‘Trilby’?” was 
another. 

This latter, Dr. Mill tells me, was a 
trade-mark case—something connected with 
stockings; and no_ geographical name 
can be registered as a trade mark. Almost 
needless to say, there now #sa town called 
“ Trilby,” and—equally of course—that town 
is in one of the Western States of America. 
Some of the earlier geographical works 
under Dr. Mill’s care contain pictures of 
impossible human beings, strange and 
fearsome animals, and maps of utterly non- 
existent islands and continents. Written as 
valuable contributions to science, these 
books are extremely interesting, not to say 
funny ; but there are also in this marvel- 
lously complete library examples of far more 
modern mendacity. 

A certain gentleman—for reasons best 
known to himself—elected to pose as a great 
explorer, so he published a work on his 
supposed travels in New Guinea. The book 
was written diary-fashion, and it contained an 
abundance of detail—very startling detail, 
too. A wonderful fellow, the writer! He 
described tigers in this island where no one 
else ever saw a tiger; spoke of winged animals; 
and he had discovered a mountain 32,ocoft. 
high. He called it, appropriately, ‘“‘ Mount 
Hercules,” and a picture of it forms the 
frontispiece of the book. 





eye a perfect instrument ?” ' ‘ 

Before me as I write is a 
specimen of the amazing letters 
that sometimes figure in Dr. 
Mill’s correspondence. It is 
written from Dallas, Texas :-— 

My Dear Sir,—I beg to take 
the liberty of asking you to kindly 
decide a controversy on the follow- 
ing question, which at present 
agitates the mind of two of my 
friends. It is: 


IS ENGLAND IN EUROPE ? 


Kindly answer either in affirmative 








The newspaper reviews were 
great—simply great ; and the 
“explorer ”— who _ possibly 
had never been out of London 
—thought his fame had come 
to stay. But that mountain 
fell upon him, so to speak. 
You see, he was foolish 
enough, in his passion for 
detail, to give the latitude 
and longitude of Mount 
Hercules. 

The late secretary of the 
R.G.S. (Mr. Bates) one day 








or negative, and greatly oblige, 
Yours very truly, 


DR. HUGH R. MILL. 
(Librarian, Royal Geographical Society.) 
From a Photo, by Maull & Fox, 


set himself to work out the 
exact position of this stu- 
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pendous mountain, which 
was, at length, triumphantly 
proved to be located 600 
miles out at sea / 

As might be expected, 
the Society’s great collec- 
tion of photographs con- 
tains many interesting ones 
bearing upon the religions 
of various native races. 
Whilst looking over these 
I came upon the accom- 
panying curiosity. This 
strange object is a figure of 
Christ, which was made by 
the Indians for a chapel at 
Azara, in Paraguay. The 
traditional likeness is cur- 
iously suggested ; notice, 
too, the long robe, the 
girdle, and the crown of 
thorns. This latter is a 
little anachronistic, for 
Christ is here supposed to 
be delivering the Sermon 
onthe Mount. The head is 
of wood rudely but effec- 
tively carved, and painted 
with brilliant pigments. 

It is a truism to remark 
that no instinct is more 
common to the human race 
than the worship 
of — something ; 
even one’s own 
ancestors. But 
perhaps the most 
extraordinary 
form of worship 
on record is that 
indicated in the 
last photo. re- 
produced here. 
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FIGURE OF CHRIST MADE BY INDIANS IN 
PARAGUAY. 





BEARS’ SKULLS SET UP FOR 





This shows a number of 
bears’ skulls set up for 
worship by the Ainus in 
the Island of Yezo. ‘The 
photo. is one of a number 
taken by M. J. Revilliod 
and Professor Milne, the 
famous seismologist. 

One parting word about 
the Royal Geographical 
Society. Its sphere of in- 
fluence is the whole of this 
planet—of which, by the 
way, a goodly portion yet 
remains unexplored by 
civilized man. The secret 
of the North Pole having 
been almost definitely laid 
bare by the heroic Nansen, 
the R.G.S. fixes its cor- 
porate eye on the Antarctic 
Regions. A large part of 
South America is still serra 
incognita; and Central 
Asia, Africa, and Australia 
contain, even at this day, 
ample scope for the 
labours of the Society’s 
most daring pupils. The 
R.G.S. has accomplished 
much, but the end is not 
yet. The Society grows in 
power and know- 
ledge ;_ it is in 
communication 
with every other 
Geographical 
Society in the 
world, even to 
the one organ- 
ized at Irkutsk 
by the political 
exiles of Siberia. 


WORSHIP IN YEZO ISLAND, 





Duelling in German Universities. 


By AN ENGLISH STUDENT. 


AEIN LIEBER PAPA,” once 
mm wrote a German student. 
“My honour has at last 
been satisfied. A week ago 
a ‘dummer junge’ named 
Schwartz stepped on my 
dog’s tail, and I challenged him. The fight 
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HIS FIRST DUEL, OR BANDAGED HONOUR. 
From a Photo. by With. Risse, Marburg, A/L, Germany. 


took place yesterday. Schwartz got a bad 
slash on his left cheek, and I got two cuts, 
one just under my eye, and the other on my 
head. ‘The cuts are very painful, but they 
will make beautiful scars. As soon as the 
bandages were on, I got photographed, and 
with this letter I send you the result. You 
will be proud.” And when the father got 


and hasten the moment when they can enter 
a combat and geta scar. It is also remark- 
able that, although civil duelling is forbidden 
by law, the custom flourishes like a green 
bay tree. Bismarck favours it, and. the 
German Emperor appreciates it. The Kaiser 
himself is said to have once fought a duel 
at Bonn, and what is good enough for the 
Kaiser is excellent for the average German 
student. In this may lie the reason for the 
laxity in enforcing the law. 

At first sight, the system of duelling now 
in vogue in Germany is a little confusing ; 
but, generally speaking, there are two kinds 
of duels. The first kind is that alluded to 
in the boy’s epistle to his father—a duel in 
which honour has to be satisfied. The 
second kind is best described as a duel “ by 
agreement.” For the sake of avoiding con- 
fusion, we delay speaking of the second kind 
until we have shown the nature of the first. 

The modus operandi of the honour duel is 
as follows. A good duellist who knows no 
fear simply goes about seeking whom he may 
affront. He seats himself, for instance, in a 
restaurant, with his great Dane—the fashion- 
able pet dog—at his feet. By-and-by another 
student wanders in, and if he, too, is looking 
for a “scrap,” he casually plants his foot 
on the big dog’s tail. This is all that is 
necessary. Hot words ensue, cards are 
exchanged with a great deal of politeness, 
and the meeting takes place if a secluded 
spot in the woods at an early hour. It lasts 
but a few minutes, and the least cut upon 
the head or cheek satisfies outraged honour. 
The combatants shake hands, become good 
friends, and after the wounds are healed, 
they sport their cuts with pride. Then, if 





this letter, he fell over himself with joy. For 
his son, the pride of his heart, had at last 
fought a duel, and had received his first 
scar. 

This letter would appear an exaggera- 
tion if it were not for the fact that many 
funny things go on in the world that 
some people don’t know about. One 
of these things is the German University 
duel. Travellers in Germany often notice 
the slashed faces of the men on the 
street, and soon learn that the scars are 
the results of duels, but it is not gene- 
rally known that, amongst the students, 
duelling is a custom regularly observed, 
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and that instead of avoiding en- 
counters with the sword, they welcome 


RESULTS OF A SUCCESSFUL DUEL—SCARS ON HEAD AND CHEEK. 


From a Photo. by With. Risse, Marburg A/L, Germany. 
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they want more 
cuts, they go off 
and step on more 
dogs’ tails. 

As for the 
“agreement 
duel,” it may be 
said that nearly 
every German 
student belongs 
toa “club,” asa 
member of which 
he is bound to 
fight. This rule 
accounts for 
many of the 
honour duels, as 
a student, if he 
has been in the 
club a reasonable 
length of time 
without having a 
quarrel thrust 
upon him, is 
finally informed 
by the leader of 
the club that he 
must have a duel 
within a certain 
period. 





From a} 


The student is then obliged to 
secure a quarrel with someone, and, if he 
fails in that, he sometimes selects his best 
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“ CHARGISTER,” OR OFFICERS OF A VERBINDUNG, OR STUDENTS’ CLUB. 
From a Photo. by Wilh. Risse, Marburg A/L, Germany. 


There are “ Corps,” 


JUNIOR MEMBERS OF A VERBINDUNG IN THE “‘ KNEIPE,” OR BEER-ROOM, WITH THEIR MAJOR. 


(“ students’ associations”), and 
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friend. But it is 
when the club 
as a whole chal- 
lenges another 
club to fight that 
the true meaning 
of the word 
“agreement” 
applies. The 
contests are, in 
reality, mere ex- 
hibitions of skill, 
and upon this 
basis they may 
be heartily com- 
mended. One 
club of students 
merely says to 
another, “We 
will fight with 
you now,” and a 
list of fixtures is 
arranged. The 
duels take place 
every Saturday, 
commencing at 
seven 0’clock in 
winter, and half- 
past six in sum- 


mer. The different clubs go by different names. 
“ Burschenschafts ” 


“ Verbin- 


(Photograph. 
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dungs” (“leagues”), and each club usually 
fights with a club of its own class and rules. A 
“Corps” will not fight with a “ Verbindung,” 
and rarely fights with a “ Burschenschaft,” 
because the last-named club plays a waiting 
game, and can draw back its head when a 
blow is coming. For this reason, the 
Burschenschaft is usually despised by the 
Corps, and, it may be added, usually wins 
the match. Each club, moreover, has its 
own set of officers; and to show the gay 
costumes in which the officers and members 
array themselves, we give two pictures—one 
photograph showing three “Chargister,” or 
officers, of a Verbindung, and the other 
showing a number of Verbindung juniors— 
cantly called “ Fiichse,” or “ Foxes,” at their 
beery revels in the “ Kneipe.” 

But these little details may be left, for 
a moment, to take care of themselves. It is 
the “mensur,” or match, that shows German 
University duelling in its most interesting, 
and, I may say, silliest, form. Often on 
Saturday mornings, from my study window, I 
have watched the cart-load of duelling ac- 
coutrements passing up the road to a suburb 
of the town, and curiosity at last drew me 
into the stream of students following. I 
entered an hotel with the others, and im- 
mediately found myself in a large hall filled 
with students—some seventy or eighty—in 
caps of all colours. It was a gaily dressed 
throng, Some of the students were drinking, 
and others, upon entering the “ Kneipe- 
room” (where the drinking goes on), intro- 
duced themselves to a sort of master of 


INTERIOR OF A KNEIPE-ROOM, 
From a Photo, by Wild. Risse, Marburg A/L, Germany. 


WHERE THE STUDENT DRINKING-BOUTS TAKE PLACE, 


MAGAZINE. 


ceremonies, by bowing and at the same time 
mentioning their names. 

On the other side of the hall was a door, 
labelled “ Billiards,” and into this I walked. 
The place reeked of iodoform and beer. In 
the centre of the room two chairs, about 
three yards apart, with their backs to each 
other, stood on a square of carpet, old and 
discoloured, with here and there a splotch of 
faded blood. A duel was just over, and the 
sprinkled sawdust was dotted with little 
ruddy pools. Two students were sitting on 
the chairs as if for a shampoo, their heads 
bent over basins, while young medicals in 
long white aprons, with upturned shirt- 
sleeves, were stitching the nasty wounds. No 
anesthetic was used, for no duellist would 
be thought “ weak.” 

While the stitching was proceeding prepata- 
tions for another duel were going on, and two 
students were being strapped up in their 
uniform. This encounter, “with seconds,” 
was to last for twenty-five minutes. I may 
add that when duellists have no quarrel with 
each other, and are simply exhibiting their 
skill, they fight with seconds, and a halt can be 
called as soon as five blows have been struck 
on each side, a momentary rest being thereby 
allowed. In the duel “ without seconds” no 
halt can be called for twenty-five minutes, 
or until blood has been drawn and a 
combatant is disabled. When the seconds 
are engaged, they stand at the left of the 
combatants, each wearing a cap with a heavy 
visor, a pad with the club colours over 
their stomachs, and carrying a basket-hilted 
sword. The uni- 
form or armour 
for a duel “ with” 
or “without” is 
essentially the 
same, and the 
dressing operation 
was very interest- 
ing. One of the 
duellists first drew 
off his coat, waist- 
coat, and_ shirt, 
and put on his 
* pauckhund,” or 
fighting - shirt, 
made of coarse 
material, to save 
the finer linen 
below, which 
otherwise would 
be « stained with 
blood. Then on 
the right arm 
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From a) A DUEL WITH SECONDS : 
he drew a sleeve of wadded silk, running 
from wrist to shoulder. He then put a heavy 
leather pad on his right armpit, and a like 
pad over his heart. Now came a _ heavy 
fencing glove that completely covered the 
hand, and after that, the arm, from wrist to 
shoulder, was wrapped with strips of silk, 
until the limb was quite as large as a man’s 
thigh. Silk is used because it protects the 
arm best from cuts. After the silk was on, 
the student placed a wadded silk cravat on his 
throat, and a pair of heavy iron goggles on 





From a) 


THE DUELLISTS FACING EACH OTHER ‘WITH CAPS ON. 


SECOND STAGE OF A DUEL WITH SECONDS: CAPS OFF AND SWORDS CROSSED. 


(Photograph. 


his eyes. Next came the “pauckhosen,” or 
fighting-breeches, of thick padded leather. 
Often, I may add, in explanation of the 
costume in the duel “with seconds,” the 
padded trousers are not worn, not being 
deemed necessary in a simple trial of skill. 
Finally the student takes up the big “‘schlager,” 
or rapier, about forty inches long, with a blunt 
point and sharpened edges. The sword is 
protected at the hilt by a rounded tin-plate 
about ten inches in diameter, which has been 
jokingly dubbed the “ soup-plate of honour.” 





( Photograph. 
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From a} A DUEL IN PROGRESS AT BONN: 

When the dressing was done, there was a 
delay of a few moments, during which each 
duellist rested his padded arm on a comrade’s 
shoulder, to prevent it getting tired. Suddenly 
there was a movement amongst the onlookers, 
and the Master of Ceremonies entered, and 
The fighting students 
places three feet from 
each other, each still wearing his cap, 
and standing on a cross marked on the 
floor. They were compelled to stand on 
this cross, and, upon pain of expulsion 
from the corps, were not allowed to bend 
back to avoid a blow. The umpire stood 
a few feet to the side, and prepared himself 


made a little speech. 


then took their 


PATCHING UP 


MAGAZINE. 


TRYING TO GET THE FIRST CUT. ( Photograph. 


to mark the time of the duel, to give word 
for the various halts, and to declare the 
number of blows which drew blood. A 
second now called out, “ Umpire, please com- 
mand silence for a fifteen minutes’ ‘mensur’ 
between Von Briesen and Boos with seconds!” 
The umpire gave the command and the caps 
came off. The second then cried, “Auf der 
mensur! Bindet die klingen!” (“ On with the 
match. ‘Touch blades!”) The swords were 
now crossed, and the seconds, who were stand- 
ing at the left of each principal, touched the 
crossed blades with their own swords, one of 
the seconds calling out, “Gebunden sind!” 
(“They are joined !”) The duellists now 


THE FIRST CUT. 
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raised their right arms over their heads so 
that the arm protected the top of the head, 
the sword hanging parallel to the left side of 
the face, guarding the left cheek. As soon 
as both were on guard, one of the seconds 
cried, “Los!” (“Apart!”) and the fight 
began. Clash followed clash, and each tried 
to strike the first blow. The fighting is all 
done from the wrist, and the arm must be 
kept above the head. Each man tries to 
touch his adversary by reaching over the 
protecting arm and striking the scalp or left 
cheek, when the latter is unguarded. The 
fight continued for some moments, when one 
of the men began to bleed. “Umpire!” 
called one of the seconds, “ please declare a 
‘blutigen’ on the head!” The umpire 
declared it, and a doctor ran forward to 
examine the cut, which, he said, was insignifi- 
cant. ‘Then the fight went on. 

In fifteen minutes it was over, and the 
hospital work began. Two tired students, 
streaming with blood, were bending exhausted 
over the chairs. The rapiers, which had been 
bent in the fight, were straightened, and 
cleaned with carbolic acid, and the sponges, 
water, and crooked needles, filled with 


coloured silk, lying on a table near by, were 


brought into use. One of the doctors was 
entering up in a little book the number cf 
cuts received, and the number of stitches 
required to sew them up. The doctor is 
the judge of a cut sufficiently dangerous to 
stop a duel, and his little book is the official 
record of the contest. 

According to the rules of some Universities, 


From a) TYPICAL GERMAN STUDENTS, 


Vol. xiii.—20 
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the nature of the offence in a contest of 
honour requires a certain number of cuts. 
If one man, for example, calls another a 
*‘dummer junge,” which really has a dread- 
ful sound, although it simply means “silly 
youth,” the injured honour may be satisfied 
with twenty-four cuts with the sword. The 
same amount is prescribed for the injury 
done by the word “infamous,” which cer- 
tainly does not seem a fair penalty. Some- 
times one student kills another. In that 
event he is advised to quit the seat of 
learning. He can, however, enter another 
University, but if he kills a second time, his 
reputation is gone, and no University will 
allow him within its doors. Often, again, 
it happens that a duel brings on serious 
consequences not dreamt of in the German 
philosophy. In 1882, for example, at the 
University of Jena, twenty-three duels took 
place among the students in a single day, 
and all those who had been wounded 
suddenly found themselves down with blood- 
poisoning. ‘Three of the students died, and 
forty-three were laid up in the hospital. It 
was quickly discovered that the swords, 
which had been used in the previous duels, 
had not been properly cleaned. 

But with all its dangers, from dirty swords 
or other causes, the custom goes gaily on, 
even in defiance of the law. If a local 
“ bobby” happens to catch wind of the duel, 
he may break into the Kneipe, but without 
success. The signal has been given, and 
when the “arm of the law” enters, he finds 
nothing but a lot of peaceful and phlegmatic 
students, dozing, 
carousing, and 
drinking the in 
evitable beer. In 
nine cases out of 
ten, “ bobby” does 
not try to interrupt 
the bloody cere- 
monies, for he, in 
common with his 
Kaiser and the 
powers that be, 
believes that duel- 
ling promotes 
bravery, and puts 
the young in 
training for the 
sight and smell of 
blood. But it is 
very, very bad for 
the physiognomy 
of man. 








A Wooden Shoe. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF PH. AUDEBRAND. 


HIN 1832, just at the end of 
September, the music-lovers 
of Paris were greatly disturbed 
by a disquieting rumour, which 
spread quickly through the 
city. A newspaper announced 
that Nicolo Paganini had suddenly fallen ill 
at the end of one of his concerts. For a 
time, the amateurs honed that the news- 
paper story was erroneous, or at least 
exaggerated. But it was all too true. An 
intermittent fever, common amongst artists 
who overwork, attacked the great musician, 
and aroused grave fears that his life was in 
danger. Paganini, who was ideally slender, 
seemed to live only in his art. It was feared 
that his frail and nervous organization would 
break down before the first attacks of an 
obstinate disease. 

Paganini’s friends hastily called three 
doctors of great reputation—three lights of 
the Paris faculty. Such is the custom. 
For a long time these gentlemen examined 
their patient, but could not come to any 
agreement. Such is also the custom. 

“It is easy to see,” said one of the doctors, 
“that disease has laid our Orpheus low. 
This is doubtless the result of a too great 
love for music. Our patient has neither 
heart, thought, nor breath, except for his 
violin. It is my opinion that the best 
remedy is absolute rest. I am also willing 
to prescribe chicken-broth and Bordeaux, on 
the understanding, of course, that the wine 
will be given only in small doses.” 

“ As for me, gentlemen,” said another, “I 
am of the opinion that this sudden illness is 
a result of the cholera, which has raged 
through Paris this summer. Wine and 
chicken-broth are all very well, but something 
more is needed. Instead of quiet, I should 
advise riding and other exhilarating exercise ; 
conversation, gaiety, and intercourse in 
general.” 

“With all due deference to such honour- 
able colleagues, gentlemen, I may say that 
the advice just given does not wholly con- 
form to my idea,” objected the third. “If 
this famous musician is allowed to play even 
for his own amusement, I venture to say that 
he is a dead man. The present state of 
things has been brought about by an even- 
ing’s excitement. The applause of the crowd 
and the flowers thrown at his feet have 
caused fever. The praise of the Press 
excites him and wears him out. Paganini 





began by a struggle against misery and 
obscurity. He then weakened himself by 
burning the midnight oil, and he is now 
completely broken down by continual travel- 
ling. Paganini loves to be by himself, and 
my prescription takes this fact into account. 
I would suggest that he settle down for the 
autumn in a warm and quiet place, where 
there is a large park in the neighbourhood, 
and, if possible, a woody promenade. Ina 
place like that he would drink in the 
sweetness of autumn. ‘ Carpe diem,’ says 
Horace. When winter comes, he will bea 
new man. That’s all I have to say.” 

Without more discussion, they put it to the 
vote, and the last suggestion carried the day 
by two to one. Solitude, absolute rest, a 
health-resort, and hygienic nourishment. In 
four lines, on a bit of music paper which lay 
loosely on a table near them, they wrote the 
prescription. Each put his signature at the 
bottom and then went off. 

Little now remained to be done except to 
find a suitable resort. At first, eyes were cast 
upon a villa in the Champs Elysées, which, 
twenty-five years ago, was not over-crowded 
with houses. The invalid thought, however, 
that he could not stand the noise of the 
carriages, horses, and public merrymaking in 
the neighbourhood. Someone then proposed 
a health-resort, at that time situated at the 
top of the Bois de Boulogne, in charming 
surroundings ; but the musician, like all true 
children of the South, was afraid of the cold, 
and declared that he feared the first breath 
of winter from the neighbouring woods. 
What he wanted was Nice, because of its 
eternal sun, or Paris, because of its well-closed 
rooms. 

Accordingly, the next day Paganini was 
moved to the Villa Lutoetiana, at the top of 
the suburb of Poissonitre. One of the best 
points about the place was the entire liberty 
of action allowed to the new-comer. Each 
lived according to his own taste, at the 
general table or by himself. When evening 
came, those who loved to chat or play games 
remained in the drawing-room. Others took 
the air on the gravel walks of the garden, or 
went back to their rooms with the latest 
novel in their hands. 

Paganini was naturally one of those who, 
caring neither for excitement nor noisy talk, 
disappeared to their rooms upon the slightest 
pretext as fast as their heels could take them. 

Ours is an era of self-adoration, and there 
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are not a few public men who take great 
delight in the reflection of their own glory. 
The great musician was not, however, one of 
these. He was most uncomfortable when 
the eyes of others were fixed upon his long 
and melancholy face. Let us listen to the 
gossip of the drawing-room. Four or five 
old women are tearing Paganini to pieces. 
“Have you seen this great artist, ladies ? 
He bows to no 
one, he never 
opens his mouth, 
he never re- 
mains in one 
place ; he rushes 
through his 
soup, under the 
arbour when the 
sun is_ shining, 
and takes to his 
legs if he catches 
sight of a looker- 
on. What an old 
bear he is!” 
‘““That’s on 
account of his 
disease,” added 
another. “‘ People 
say that his life 
is shadowed by 
some terrible 
mystery — some 
mishap which 
has brought on 
aneurism of the 
heart. The poor 
man knows that 
he is going to 
die of it in less 
than a year, 
perhaps in six 
months. Of 
course, it gives 
him the blues.” 
“You haven't 
yet hit it,” broke 
in another old 
cat. “Paganini L, 
is an old hunks, — 
and _ everybody 
knows it. Do you remember the concert 
which M. Jules Janin got up for the 
benefit of the sufferers by the Saint Etienne 
flood? Paganini refused to take part because 
they wanted him to play for nothing. In 
this house, where he knocks round amongst 
a few people, he is afraid of being forced to 
observe the little courtesies which a well-bred 
man never forgets—an ice, a bouquet, a box 
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“HE PREFERRED TO WALK ABOUT UNDER THE TREES. 
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at the opera, or a fashionable novel. He is 
a perfect miser ! ” 

“That’s so!” cried a fourth. “You 
haven't stretched it a bit. When I saw him 
come in, I said to myself that he would 
probably never set foot in the drawing-room, 
seeing that the gaming-tables are there. Fancy 


this Harpagon at play! If it were possible 
for him to lose twenty sous at whist, he 

would go off and 
7 cut his neck with 
his fiddle-stick.” 

One by one, 
these idle witti- 
cisms reached 
the musician in 
his loneliness. 
But what did he 
care? Paganini 
followed his own 
bent absolutely. 
He preferred to 
live alone, to 
walk about 
under the trees, 
free from obser- 
vation, and to 
read over and 
over again a 
packet of old 
letters which he 
| treasured deeply 
| and took with 
him wherever he 
went. In quie- 
tude, he gradu- 
| ally regained 
, his lost health. 
| Once in a while 
a gleam of fun 
| would pierce 
| through the 
| deep sadness 
which enveloped 
him like a cloud. 
There was no 
one in the house 
whom Paganini 
cared for except 
Nicette. 

You will naturally ask me who Nicette 
was. Ina few words, she was a chamber- 
maid at the villa, and was learning to cook : 
a pretty girl of eighteen, who had been 
appointed to wait on the invalids. The artist 
had caught sight of her pretty face, and had 
asked to have her wait upon him. Nicette 
was every inch a Picardian, and she chattered 
like a young bird. When she served break- 
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for mischief, but for the fun of the thing, the 
story of the day’s doings in the house. A 
smile, which showed no trace of bitterness, 
played round Paganini’s lips and made him 
look young again. 

One day, Nicette came in without her 
happy smile. Autumn was drawing to a 
close. The leaves in the garden were already 
turning yellow, and the first winds of winter, 
which draw people together, began to rattle 
the window-panes. The musician was 
amusing himself by carving a 
ivory in the form of a dagger handle, and 
question the young girl 


piece of 


he began to 


keenly. 
“Ah! What’s the matter with you, my 
child? You don’t seem very lively. Your 


fast in the morning, she told Paganini, not 
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“ All right,” he said. “I understand every- 
thing. It’s about a sweetheart!” 

Nicette did not reply in words, but she 
blushed. It was answer enough. He insisted. 

“Tell me everything, my child. Perhaps 
I may be able to help you.” 

Nicette dried her tears on the hem of her 
apron. 

“What has he done?” continued the 
musician. “Wait! Ihave heard the whole 
story a hundred times in the comic operas of 
Italy. After having made you a thousand 
promises, he has left you, and now he never 
sends you word of love.” 

“Ah, poor fellow! He has left me, it is 
true, but not through any fault of his.” 

“ How so?” 

“Simple enough. He was twenty this 
summer, and was 








“WHATS THE MATTER WITH YOU, MY ¢ 


pretty eyes are red. You've been crying, 
Nicette. Has something gone wrong?” 

“A great deal, monsieur.” 

“Would it be wrong for me to ask the 
reason ?” 

“No, monsieur, not exactly, but- 

He turned his two magnificent eyes on the 
troubled face of the maid. 





needed for the army. 
He had an_ unlucky 
number at the con- 
scription ; he has gone 
away, and at this mo- 
ment he is mounting 
guard at Lille, in Flan- 
ders, with a musket 
five feet long on his 
shoulder. That’s the 
trouble, sir. You can 
see that nothing can 
be done.” 

“ But, Nicette, isn’t 
there some way of get- 
ting a substitute ?” 

It was Nicette’s turn 
to: smile, but her smile 
was a sad one. 

“You are joking, 


sir,” said the young 
girl. “Buy a substi- 
tute? And with 


what ?” 

“ Tt costs something, 
then ?” 

“This year men are 
dearer than ever, on 
account of the war 

. scare. Fifteen hundred 
francs, and not a sou 
less.” 

At this point, the artist very tenderly took 
the little white hands of the chambermaid 
into his own. 

“If that is all it costs,” he said, “do not 
cry any more. Fifteen hundred francs are 
not of much account. I am good for that 
amount.” 

At the same moment he took a pencil 
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and hastily wrote these words on the cover 
of a note-book : 

“Remember to give a concert for the 
benefit of Nicette.” 

A month slipped by, and winter was at 
hand. We all know how quickly the bitter 
wind and the drifting snow come in Paris. 
Of the charming garden of the Villa 
Lutoetiana nothing remained except leafless 
trees, bare flower-plots, silent birds, and two 
or three little marble statues which shivered 
in the frost. 

One November day the doctor said to 
Paganini: “ My dear sir, you must not go 
out into the open air till the first of March.” 

‘“*T will obey,” replied the musician. 

It is necessary to add that from this time 
forth little was needed to bring Paganini 
back to complete health, When he made 
his toilet in the morning, and then looked into 
the mirror, he had noticed for some time 
that he was growing singularly youthful. 

Although the musician was denied his 
usual walk in the garden, he was happily 
becoming a little less gloomy. It was 
noticed that he sometimes lingered in the 
drawing-room. After dinner, he would throw 
himself on a_ red-velvet couch, and rest 
there for twenty minutes, turning over the 
leaves of an album of fashionable drawings, 
or stirring with a little gold spoon his glass 
of water, sweetened with orange-flowers. All 
this naturally set the tongues of the gossips 
wagging again. 

Paganini let them talk. His health restored, 
he could think of one thing only — the 
promise made to Nicette. 

“We'll see about that during the winter,” 
he thought, “in January or February. A 
few strokes of the bow will be enough.” 

Christmas Eve was approaching. At the 
anniversary of the birth of Christ, there 
exists in France a custom dear to children, 
which is regularly celebrated in Paris. In 
the chimney corner, they put a boot or a 
wooden shoe—the latter by preference—and 
imagine that a spirit afterwards comes down 
the chimney with hands full of sweets and 
toys. 

On the morning of the 24th of December, 
the four busybodies of whom we have 
spoken got together for a chat about this 
custom, which is beginning to fall into 
disuse. For such people, it is but a step 
from gossip to a well-matured plot. 

“For this evening, then.” 

“ Yes, this evening is just the time.” 

When the evening came, Paganini, as 
usual, was seated on a divan in the drawing 
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room, busily stirring his sweetened water, 


when an unusual noise arose. Near the 
entrance door, in the corridor leading to the 
other rooms, was heard a babel of voices and 
stamping of hob-nailed boots, loud enough to 
interrupt the whist and conversation. 

“What's that noise all about?” asked one 
of the members of the feminine quartette. 

“A mere nothing, madam,” said Nicette, 
who came in just at that moment. “ They 
are bringing a box.” 

“For whom?” added the vixens, stifling 
their laughter. 

“The address is badly written, they say.” 

“Tell the porter to come in.” 

A big fellow entered. He was an awkward 
Auvergnat, with red whiskers and a waistcoat 
of blue velveteen. In his hands he carried 
a box of fir-wood, on which was written, in 
big black letters, the word, “ /ragi/e” ; and 
below this in a smaller hand: “To Monsieur 
Nicolo Paganini.” 

“Where did you get the idea that the 
address was badly written, Nicette ?” cried 
an old boarder, who was a martyr to gout. 
“Nothing can be plainer than the hand- 
writing. The parcel belongs to our illustrious 
musician.” 

Paganini, like all dreamers, was absent- 
minded, and did not know that he was being 
talked about. Nicette spoke to him. 

“ Here, sir,” she said. ‘ The box appears 
to belong to you.” 

“The box? What box, my child?” 

“This one here.” 

The violinist came near swallowing his 
glass of sweetened water the wrong way, on 
seeing the Auvergnat walking towards his 
divan. 

“ But where does the box come from?” 
asked the artist. 

The man replied that he had not the 
slightest idea, but that he thought it must have 
come from Orleans or perhaps from Lyons. 

“This is very singular,” objected Paganini. 
“T don’t know a soul in either of those 
cities. Who can have sent it ?” 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Nicette, as 
sweetly as possible. “Surely you can’t 
refuse to receive the parcel ? ” 

“Very true, my child.” 

So saying, he put his hand in his pocket, 
and pulled out a five-franc piece, which he 
gave to the porter. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the Auvergnat, as 
he started out. 

Nicette remained standing. 

“Shall I take the box to your room, sir?” 
she asked. 
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“THE BOX APPEARS TO BELONG TO You.” 


But Paganini was so evidently perplexed 
that he did not think of answering. He 
kept turning and re-turning the box over on 
all its sides. His sharp eyes looked as if he 
were saying: “What is this box? Where 
does it come from?” The word “ Fragile,” 
purposely written on the cover, upset all his 
conjectures. 

“In truth,” daringly broke in one of the 
four dames, “it is evident that New Year’s 
gifts are arriving before their proper time.” 

“Ves.” said a second, “that little box 
must contain something valuable. Who 
knows but it may be a Stradivarius, or an 
Amati, perhaps ?” 

“You are mistaken, my good woman,” 
said the boarder with the gout; “I am well 
up in the art of packing, and I stake my 
reputation that it is almond-cake from the 
South.” 

“ But, my dear sir, an almond-cake is not 
exactly ‘ fragile,’” protested the four women. 

As for Paganini, impatience grew on him, 
and, quickly taking hold of the wrapping 
paper with the ends of his long fingers, he 
had the wrapper off in a second. 

“ At last,” said a voice, “we are going to 
have our curiosity satisfied. The box is 
open. We are going to see what it is.” 





The voice was mistaken. 
saw nothing. 

By this time, the musician had taken out 
a very bulky package, containing a thick wad 
of darkish paper, like that used by travellers 
on long trips. The object was solidly held 
together by three great lumps of red sealing- 
wax. 

“Well, what is it?” asked a whist-player. 

“We must break the seals to find out.” 

Paganini did not hesilate. 

But when the wrapper was off, the mystery 
was far from solved. After the dark paper 
came a second wrapper of grey, and after 
this a third one of blue. 

Seeing that the thing was beginning to 
prove a veritable puzzle, the spectators of this 
scene began to prepare for the moment when 
they might enjoy a hearty laugh. 

Meanwhile, the maéstro had decided to 
take off the third wrapper, and, at last, in 
his hand, under the eyes of twenty people, 
he held an enormous wooden shoe—a shoe 
of ash-wood, made in the Ardennes, or, 
may be, in the Black Forest, big enough to 
cover the foot of a cyclops, or to serve as a 
cradle for the son of a woodcutter. 

The discovery was followed by a long and 
noisy burst of laughter, 


As yet, they 
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“A wooden shoc!” said the four old 
women in unison, looking at one another 
knowingly. 

**A wooden shoe!’ 
an undertone. 

“A wooden shoe!” added Paganini, in a 
very confused way. “It is a bad joke which 
they think very funny—a sly dig at what they 


repeated Nicette, in 
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tinually using a file, a saw, and a hammer. 
As a matter of fact, Paganini, who was very 
cleve: at the lute-maker’s art, had in three 
short days, by dint of patience and hard 
work, succeeded in transforming his ash 
wood saéo¢t into a violin sweeter and much 
more harmonious than an Amati. 

By means of a gimlet, he had embellished 
it with a silver string, 
he had scooped it 





Me-sereack, 


“A WOODEN SHOE: 


call my avarice. I think I know who 
did it. By sending it to me on Christmas 
Eve, they liken me to children who always 
ask but never give. One does not need to 
be very bright to see through that. Well, so 
be it! They pretended that this box con- 
tained something valuable. I will make it 
worth so much that they shall not be deceived. 
Some day this wooden shoe will be worth its 
weight in gold.” 

When he finished speaking he got up, made 
a slight bow to those around him, and went 
away with the box and its contents. 

For three whole days the artist did not 
show himself in the drawing-room. Nicette, 
questioned, maintained that he was in his 
room, absorbed in a great work. His 
neighbours, however, said that he was con- 








out, carved it, and 

made it sonorous ; 

he had given it a 

soul; he had made 

it a masterpiece. 
The next day, a 
blue poster on the 
walls of the Villa 
Lutoetiana an- 
nounced that in less 
than three days —on 
New Year’s Eve, in 
fact — Paganini 
would give a concert 
| in the drawing-room. 
| The master would 
play ten pieces, five 
on the violin, and 
five on a wooden 
shoe. The admis- 
sion was fixed at 
twenty francs. In 
three lines, the 
musician also gave 
notice that the pro- 
ceeds would be 
| applied to a worthy 
| object. 

} Like notices had 
been distributed 
amongst a great 

many influential people. You may judge 

the sensation which this unexpected news 
naturally caused throughout Paris. For 
three months no one had known the where- 
abouts of the famous musician. Lovers of 
music made no attempt to hide their satis- 
faction over the good news. Needless to 
say, the tickets were quickly sold. It was 

Paganini’s wish that not more than a hundred 

should be put in circulation. 

A concert in an elegant health-resort, after 
three months of silence; variations played 
alternately on a violin and a wooden shoe 
these circumstances were looked upon as 
one of the freaks often attributed to artists. 
But on the evening of the day of Saint- 
Silvestre, fine carriages were stationed along 
the Faubourg Poissonitre ; and society came 
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a hundred strong to assist at this recital 
one of the most remarkable incidents in an 
age prolific in eccentricities. 

Chairs, benches, and a platform had been 
cleverly arranged in the drawing - room. 
Paganini came in smiling, looking younger 
than his years, earnest in his art. He played 
on his favourite violin, and a sudden intoxi- 
cation seized his listeners, and transported 
them to the seventh 
heaven. He was a 
Linus, bringing the 
ancient world into 
subjection by 
means of melody. 
To the great artist 
this effect was not 
uncommon, and 
not wholly unfore 
seen. 

“ But how will 
he go to work to 
get the same effects 
out of the wooden 
shoe ?” was asked. 

“Wait a mo 
ment, and you will 
see,” said the de- 
lighted dilettantes. 
“ Paganini has 
taught us to expect 
all sorts of wonder 
ful things.” 

Paganini now 
took the wooden 
shoe, and in a 
moment he trans 
formed it into one 
of the subtlest and 
most harmonious 
instruments which 
the human ear has 
ever heard. Carried 
away by his desire 
to outdo himself, 
he did not use this 
novel instrument for one of those common 
cantilenas which in a moment lay the soul 
captive, and thrill it by a superb flight of 
song ; he played an entire drama, the mean- 
ing of which was evident to everybody: it 
was the return of a conscript. The bow 
pictured the sadness of the conscript’s depar- 
ture, his happiness on leaving the barracks ; 
then-the sound of sobbing, and a sweetheart’s 
joy, followed by complete happiness. 

Upon this, the applause was overwhelming. 
The artist was called again, as at the opera, 
and bouquets fell in profusion at his feet. 











*THE CONSCRIPT'S SYMPHONY HAD GONE STRAIGHT TO HER HEART. 


At a certain moment, even the four old 
women who had been so little in sympathy 
with the great violinist could not hide their 
deep emotion 

“Tt is very beautiful,” they said. 

In a corner of the room, half-hidden by a 
screen, a child was sobbing from sheer joy. 
It was Nicette. The conscript’s symphony 


had gone straight to her heart. 








When the concert was over, the receipts were 
counted. In all there were two thousand francs. 

“ Here, Nicette,” said Paganini to the little 
chambermaid, “here are 500 francs more 
than are necessary to buy the substitute. 
They will pay your soldier's  travelling- 
expenses. But you will need something to 
set up housekeeping with. This wooden shoe 

or, if you prefer, this violin—belongs to 
you. Dispose of it as you please, but I am 
sure that it will pre ve a happy dowry for you.” 

As a matter of fact, Nicette sold the wooden 
shoe for 6,000 francs to a rich amateur. 
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From Behind the Speaker's Chair. 
XXXIIL 


(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


IT is probable that amongst 
other results the new procedure 
governing Committee of Supply 
will settle the vexed question ‘of 
the time of the year through which Parliament 
should sit. It has long been regarded as an 
unpardonable and unnecessary anomaly that 
Parliament should be condemned to hard 
labour through the fairest months of the 
year. Since the birth of organized obstruc- 
tion in the Parliament of 1874, it has come 
to pass that members of the House of 
Commons have been practically debarred 
from enjoying the delights of the country 
when in its prime. The custom has been for 
Parliament to meet the first week in February, 
adjourning somewhere between the third week 
in August and the last week in September. 

This arrangement of Parliamentary times 
and seasons is not consecrated by the dust of 
ages. It does not go even as far back as the 
Georgian Era. When George III. was King, 
Parliament met in November, sat till May 
or June, and thus earned a recess endowed 
with the warmth and light of summer 
time. As we are reminded by recurrence of 
the anniversary of Gunpowder Plot, the 
custom of Parliament meeting for a new 
Session early in November dates back 
beyond Stuart times. Seven years ago, Sir 
George Trevelyan made an attempt to induce 
the House to return to old Conservative 
customs. He moved a resolution recom- 
mending that the Session should open in 
November, that the House should adjourn 
for brief recess at Christmas, and not sit far 
into June. The proposal was negatived by 
a majority of four in a House of over 350 
members. 

Mr. W. H. Smith, then leading the Com- 
mons, was so impressed by this declaration 
of opinion, that it was resolved to try the 
experiment. Accordingly, in 1890, the Session 
commenced on the 25th of November. 
Parliament sat till the 9th of December, and 
adjourned till the 22nd of January. It was 
a rather long Christmas holiday, and it had 
to be paid for later on, the prorogation not 
being brought about till the 5th of August. 

This was an arrangement fatal to a move- 
ment that had commenced with such 


sprightly hope. When members were brought 
Vol. xiii. —21. 


WORK-TIME 
AT WEST- 
MINSTER. 


to town in November, they were promised 
that school should break up on or about 
Midsummer Day. What actually happened 
was that the prorogation took place about the 
date which was, prior to 1874, regarded as 
customary, the difference being that members 
had been in harness since November instead 
cf meeting in February. 

Since that lamentable fiasco, there 


MR. 
~ has been no further talk of 
BALFOUR’S rk ‘ 
wae winter Sessions and summer holi- 


days. But Mr. Balfour’s scheme 
of appointing a limited number of nights for 
Committee of Supply, banked up at the end 
by the Closure, will certainly—as uming good 
faith on the part of the Ministry—prevent the 
indefinite dragging out of the Session through 
August into September. In spite of all 
temptation, turning a deaf ear to the entreaty 
of powerful interests, Mr. Balfour last year 
kept faith with the House of Commons. 
The prorogation took place about the 
middle of August, as he had promised 
when, early in the Session, he appropriated 
the time of private members for Com- 
mittee of Supply. As long as_honour- 
able understanding in this direction is 
observed, so long will the new procedure in 
the matter of Committee of Supply be adhered 
to. It admirably serves the larger purpose 
for which it was designed, discussion of the 
Estimates being made possible last year with 
a fulness of time and convenience of oppor- 
tunity long unknown at Westminster. 

The General Election of 1895 


MEN OF “ti 

_.... ... added to the historic store of the 
LETTERS IN . : 

eanasn House of Commons one fresh 

ae opportunity of testing the problem 


whether there is insuperable 
obstacle to the Parliamentary success of a 
man who has made his earliest fame in 
literature. It was a fortunate accident, full ° 
of good augury, that Mr. Lecky’s much- 
looked-for maiden speech was delivered with- 
out preparation. He chanced to be in the 
House when, on the Address, debate arose 
on the question of extending amnesty to the 
Fenian prisoners. He was moved by some 
remarks from Mr. Horace Plunkett, one of 
those simple, businesslike addresses with which 
the member for Dublin County occasionally 
varies the ordinary business 0: speech-making 
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in the House of Commons. Mr. Lecky, 
finding himself on his feet for the first time, 
going through the dread ordeal of speaking 
in the House of Commons, was 
manifestly nervous. He wrung 
his hands with despairing gesture ; 
his knees, trembling, lent the 
appearance of a series of depre- 
catory curtsies towards the 
Chair. Soon he recovered his 
self-possession, and proceeded to 
the end of a wisely brief speech 
delivered in a pleasant voice with 
clear enunciation. He doubtless 
did much better than if, foresee- 
ing the opportunity, he had in 
the retirement and leisure of 
his study prepared a more 
elaborate oration. 
Another man_ of 
“OBITER letters, not brought 
pictTa.” in with the present 
Parliament, though 
in it he has made his first distinct 
bid for position as a debater, is 
Mr. Augustine Birrell. The 





member for West Fife un- ye. cecky's maneN EFFORT. 


doubtedly prepares the good 
things he distributes through his Parliamentary 
speeches. But their point, and the happily 
natural manner of their delivery, invest them 
with the charm of the impromptu. The very 
best style of Parliamentary speaking is that 
illustrated by the successes of Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Rosebery, where the 
gift of public speaking is founded 
upon literary gift and literary 
training. Mr. Birrell has the com- 
bination of these good things. 
When, as in his case, there 
is added a strong savour of 
sprightly, occasionally audacious, 
humour, success is assured far 
beyond the measure that awaits 
the weightier and more distin- 
guished historian of “ England 
in the Eighteenth Century.” 
One of the most 


SUBTER- 
elaborate and, by 
RANEAN IN- , 
sermurmme te public, least 
FLUENCES. 


used underground 
avenues in the Metropolis con- 
nects Palace Yard with the Em- 
bankment. It is probable that 








fact, it is reserved exclusively for members 


and others proceeding to and from the 


House of Commons. It is open only whilst 
the House is sitting, the ap- 
proach from the Embankment 
and the exit at the foot of the 
District Railway steps being 
locked as soon as the House is 
up. 

The passage has a remarkable 
history, inasmuch as it is the 
result of the only occasion when 
a bribe was effectively offered 
to a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons. When the 
promoters of the Metropolitan 
District Railway came _ before 
Parliament for powers to con- 
struct the line, they were careful 
to point out that one of their 
stations would be conveniently 
set immediately opposite the 
Clock-tower Entrance to the 
Houses of Parliament. Also, 
there would be late trains going 
westward, which in ordinary cir- 
cumstances would meet the con- 
venience of members at the 
close of debate. Finally, the promoters under- 
took to connect Palace Yard and their rail- 
way station by a private subterraneous way. 

That, of course, may have had no influence 
upon the decision of the Committee. Asa 
matter of history, the Bill passed. 

There is just now 


WHERE 
am foot a move- 
a oe -_ ment, in which Mr. 
SPENSE 

Loder takes the 
LIVED. 


lead, for extending 
this privilege of subterraneous 
locomotion. Thanks to the 
activity and persistence of Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, and the 
cordial concurrence of Mr. Akers- 
Douglas on succeeding him at 
the Board of Works, the long- 
contemplated improvement of 
the Parliament Street approach 
to Westminster Hall and West- 
minster Abbey will shortly be 
commenced. The unsightly block 
of houses which makes a sort of 
club-foot at the end of Parlia- 
ment Street will be swept away, 


of the hundreds of thousands of me, auaveTine Genemts's full view being opened of West- 


‘OBITER DICTA. 


persons who cross Westminster 


Bridge in the course of twenty-four hours, not 
a dozen are aware of the existence of this 
subterranean thoroughfare. As a matter of 





minster Abbey. 

The narrow thoroughfare, King Street, at 
the back of this block was one time the 
principal approach to Westminster. There 
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is record of the crushing and trampling to 
death of a number of people crowding it 
when Queen Elizabeth, at the head of a 
cavalcade of her nobles, rode to Westminster 
to open Parliament in person. To-day the 
broadened thoroughfare of Parliament Street 
is not wide enough to hold the throng that 
gathers on the rare occasions when the 
Sovereign opens Parliament. 

Soon it will be further widened by addition 
of the back street in which Edmund Spenser 
died for lack of bread. It was in a room of a 
house in King Street that the author of 
“ Paradise Lost” received the tardy charity of 
twenty pieces of silver sent him by Lord 
Essex. He returned it with bitterly courteous 
expression of regret that he had “no time to 
spend them.” 

Mr. Loder discovers in the con- 

A NEW_ templated improvement of Parlia- 

PROPOSAL. ment Street an opportunity of 
adding to the comfort and con- 
venience of Ministers and officials. He 
suggests that from somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Downing Street a subway may 
start, landing in Palace Yard. As the money in 
this instance would be forthcoming not from 
the purse of a railway company, but from 
the coffers of the State, it is not probable 
the scheme will meet with the warm 
approval bestowed upon the passage under 
Bridge Street. Moreover, objection may 
reasonably be taken on behalf of the Man 
in the Street. During Mr. Gladstone’s 
Premiership it was the daily delight of a 
crowd lining Downing Street, and of another 
clustered opposite the gates of Palace Yard, 
to await the coming of the veteran states- 
man. Had he, enticed by the privacy and 
shelter of the subway, gone underground, 
much innocent pleasure and excitement 
would have been lost. Nor would the 
public to-day willingly let die the oppor- 
tunity of seeing Mr. Arthur Balfour, with 
long, swinging stride, and a pleasant smile 
on his still boyish face, pass daily through 
the Session on his way to the House of 
Commons. 
In the published letters of the 


PARVENU 
late Archbishop Magee there are 


PEERS IN an 
partia. S¢¥eral indications, scratched by 
ARLL seaiiliniaihe ; 

ae 2 lessly sharp pen, of the 


heartburning that underlies the 
ordinary placid appearance of the House of 
Lords. “Iam thoroughly sick of episcopal 
life in Parliament,” moans Dr. Magee, after 
he had sat in it for ten years as Bishop of 
Peterborough. “ We are hated by the Peers 
as a set of Parvenus whom they would gladly 


rid themselves of if they dare, and only 
allowed on sufferance to speak now and then 
on Church questions after a timid and 
respectful sort.” 

Dr. Magee addressing any body of his 

fellow-creatures in timid and respectful atti- 
tude does not immediately jump with con- 
clusions formed in reminiscence of his 
ordinary manner. The suggestion shows 
how deeply he was moved. 
Differences in custom of debate 
tend to make things harder for an 
undesirable speaker in the House 
of Lords than for one similarly 
esteemed in the House of Commons. Though 
the Lord Chancellor is titularly Speaker, and, 
better still for Lord MHalsbury, has a 
special salary of £4,000 a year as such, he 
has not any of that autocratic authority 
exercised by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. On the occasion of big debates, 
the Speaker is accustomed to receive sugges- 
tions from the Whips on either side as to 
the persons who shall take part in the dis- 
cussion, and the order in which they follow. 
But the communication is strictly in the form 
of a suggestion, leaving unquestioned the 
Speaker’s absolute right to make selection. 
In the House of Lords there is no such pro- 
cedure as that known in the other House as 
‘catching the Speaker’s eye.” On ordinary 
occasions noble lords desiring to take part in 
a debate plunge in whenever they please. 
In the House of Commons, if two or more 
members rise at the same moment, the 
Speaker calls on one, and the others promptly 
resume their seats. In the House of Lords, 
if two peers rise at the same moment and 
neither will give way, the difficulty can be got 
over only by formal motion made that Lord 
A or Lord B be heard. 

On big field-nights, such as the second 
reading of the Home Rule Bill or the Irish 
Land Bill, the list of speakers on one side, 
and the order of their appearance, is drawn up 
by Lord Salisbury, a similar list being pre- 
pared by the Leader of the party opposite. 
These lists serve as stone walls against the 
desire of any Lord of Parliament who may 
desire to enjoy his birthright by addressing 
his peers. 


DEBATE IN 
LORDS AND 
COMMONS. 








on In the debate on the second 
eee pe, reading of the Irish Land Bill, 
DELIVERED - 
nenre passed by Lord Salisbury’s 
Government, an Irish Law Lord 

who knows the question thoroughly, and 
whose racy speech is much relished by the 
House and the public, regarded it as a matter 
of course that he would be expected to#take 
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part in the de- 
bate. He was, 
accordingly, at 
some pains to 
prepare a 
speech pre 
sumably full of 
good things. 
Inquiring 
where he was 
to come in, he 
was quietly told 
that he would 
not be wanted. 
“So,” he says, 
with a twinkle 
in his eye and a richer note in his brogue, 
“I’m saving this speech up for the next 
Irish Land Bill a Conservative Government 

will bring in.” 
It seems natural enough that a 





LORD MORRIS. 


A : : 
cites clergyman, albeit an archbishop, 
“a projected into the political arena, 


should be possessed with that 
feeling of chilliness in the atmosphere of the 
House of Lords which Dr. Magee indicates 
in the passage quoted. But it affects even 
lawyers. A short time before his death the 
first Lord Coleridge, talking to me about the 





THE LATE LORD COLERIDGE. 


House of Lords, said: “I have had my 
seat there now for more than a dozen years. 
But when at this day I rise to speak I have 
something of the feeling that chilled me 
at my first essay. Making a set speech 
in the House of Lords is like getting up 
in a churchyard and addressing the tomb- 
stones. 


The prospect of Lord Charles 
Beresford returning to the House 
of Commons, a happy event not 
likely to be long deferred, flutters 
the Admiralty with pleased anticipation. As 
seen from Whitehall, it is doubtful whether 
Lord Charles, being in Parliament, is better 
in office or out of it. Out of it he is always 
cruising round, continually threatening to 
run down the First Lords’ frigate with his 
saucy gunboat. In office he is not any 
more tractable. 

He tells a charming story of what happened 
to him “ when I was at the Admiralty.” 

“One morning,” Lord Charles says, “a 
clerk came in with a wet quill pen, and said : 
‘Good-morning. Will you sign the Estimates 
of the year?’ I said: ‘What!’ He said: 
‘Will you sign the Estimates for the year ?’ 
I said: ‘My good man, I have not seen 
them.’ ‘Oh, well,’ he said, shoving a little 
astern, ‘the other Lords have signed them. 
It will be very in- 
convenient if you 
don’t.’ ‘ I’m very 
sorry,’ I said. 
‘I’m afraid I’m 
altogether incon- 
venient in this 
place. Certainly I 
sha’n’t sign Esti- 
mates I’ve not 
seen.’ ‘I must 
go and tell the 
First Lord,’ said 
the horrified clerk. 
I assured him I 
didn’t care a fig 
whom he told. 
Being at the time 
the Coal Lord, I 
knew the coal was 
not half enough 
to supply the fleet 
as it stood, and 
the fleet wasn’t 
near enough the strength it ought to be. 
So I flatly refused to sign, and the Estimates 
were brought into the. House without my 
signature. ‘The omission was noted and an 
explanation demanded. ‘Really,’ said the 
First Lord, ‘it does not matter whether the 
Junior Lord signs the Estimates or does 
not. 


A COLLOQUY 
AT THE 
ADMIRALTY. 





"1 SHA'N'T SIGN THE ESTIMATES.” 


Mr. Sydney Gedge has thought 
out a means of saving public 
time in the House of Commons, 
which he will, in the course of 
the coming Session, invite the House to 


MR. GEDGE 
HAS A 
PLAN. 
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embody in a Standing Order. It is aimed 
against the practice of a few recalcitrant 
members insisting upon dividing when their 
chances of prevailing in the lobby are 
ludicrously hopeless. A division taken in 
ordinary circumstances with a full House 
and only a moderate majority occupies a 
minimum of ten minutes. If the minority 
is exceptionally small and the House is full 
when the division bell rings, the time taken 
is longer, since a larger crowd of members 
throng one lobby. 

This is an opportunity not lost upon 
obstructionists, who when they tire of talking 
have only to challenge a division, which 
secures for them a little wholesome exercise, 
combined with a waste of ten minutes of 
public time. 

Mr. Gedge proposes that the Speaker, or 
if the House is in Committee the Chairman, 
may, after putting the question a second time 
and finding his opinion challenged, call for a 
show of hands. He may thereupon declare 
whether the “ayes” or “noes” have it, his 
decision to be final. In order to gratify the 
desire of members to see their names in the 
division list, Mr. Gedge further proposes that 
members may write their names, with the 
word “aye” or “no,” on a card provided for 
the purpose, and deposit it in a box, the 
votes so signified to be printed in the division 
list. 

There is already in existence a 

FORE- Standing Order designed to effect 

STALLED. the purpose Mr. Gedge has at 

heart. In accordance with it, 
the Speaker, or Chairman of Committees, 
regarding a division as frivolously claimed, 
may direct those clamouring for it to stand 
up in their places. ‘The Committee clerks 
are summoned ; the names of members on 
their feet are ticked off, and are printed with 
the votes on the following day. 

This is an excellent rule, calculated to 
save time and to rebuke petulant obstruction. 
It is, however, very rarely invoked. Since it 
was added to the Order Book, successive 
Speakers and Chairmen of Committees have 
declined habitually to use it. They think it 
better to waste ten minutes of public time 
than to incur the reproach of limiting 
the freedom of duly elected members to 
take a division. 

Once last Session Mr. Weir suc- 
FRIVOLOUS ceeded in provoking the Chair- 
DIVISIONS. man of Committees to put in 
force the Standing Order. In 
Committee of Supply he, lamenting the slack 
attendance of Her Majesty’s ships in the 


neighbourhood of the Hebrides, moved to 
reduce Mr. Goschen’s salary by the sum of 
£1,500. The Chairman, putting the question, 
declared the “noes” had it. Mr. Weir 
insisted on the contrary, and claimed a 
division. Thereupon, the Chairman directed 
the “ayes” to stand up. Nine members, 
including Mr. Caldwell and Dr. Tanner, 
supported Mr. Weir. 

It was a significant circumstance that on 
the next vote Dr. Tanner made a motion at 
least as frivolous. But the Chairman did 
not again have recourse to the Standing 
Order. In the division that followed the 
minority was eight. Whence it would appear 
that the challenge for a division was one- 
ninth more frivolous than the one upon which 
the Chairman had taken action. 

New members prominent in the 
THE NEW proceedings of last Session, when 
MEMBERS. they formed a_ considerable 

leavening of the whole, are this 
Session notable for the absence of peculiari- 
ties. Last year, more particularly in the 
early months, hardly a night passed but some 
new member was discovered walking out to 
a division with his hat on, or, strolling up the 
floor, unconcernedly walking between the 
speaker on his legs and the Speaker in 
the Chair. Probably no man ever does that 
twice. The blood-curdling roar of contumely 
that follows on his undesigned indiscretion is 
enough to make him walk warily for the rest 
of his legislative hfe. But many new 
members came to Westminster after the 
General Election of 1895, and a succession 
of them fell into the trap. 
The most delightful incident in 


HAIR- : 

cussaie the evolution of new members of 

__... the present Parliament stands to 
ORATORY. 


the credit of a member who sits 
above the gangway on the Opposition 
benches. Very early after taking the oath he 
resolved to make his maiden speech. Im- 
pressed with the respect due to the Mother 
of Parliaments, he considered what he should 
do in order properly to render it. Discussing 
with himself various suggestions, he finally 
resolved that before he rose to catch the 
Speaker’s eye he would have his hair curled. 

One afternoon, to the astonishment of 
members in his immediate neighbourhood, 
he came. down oiled and curled like an 
Assyrian bull. Unfortunately, the delicate 
attention he had paid to the House was not 
reciprocated by the Speaker. Up to dinner 
time, whenever a member taking part in the 
debate resumed his seat, a curled head was 
seen flashing up above the gangway, and a 
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voice issuing from below the fringe said, 
“Mr. Speaker!” But the owner was per- 
sistently ignored. 

Wearied by reiterated effort and con- 
tinual disappointment, he went out about the 
dinner hour to get some refreshment. He 
was back early in fresh quest of opportunity. 
But,even in the more favourable circumstances 
of lessened attendance and reduced com- 
petition, he did not get his chance. New 
members have a prescriptive right to prece- 
dence over all but the giants of debate. On 
this occasion new members seemed, with 
one accord, to have agreed to seize the 
opportunity. 

It was eleven o'clock befure the member 
above the gangway was called upon, by 
which time, partly owing to the heat of 
the atmosphere, partly to extreme mental 
perturbation, his hair was almost entirely out 
of curl. But the attention was well meant, 
and was much appreciated by members who 
in the course of the evening possessed them- 
selves of the secret. 

It was another new member, 

A NEW fresh from Ireland, who, in the 

worb. heat of oratory, flashed forth a 

new and delightfully expressive 
word. Mr. Gerald Bal- 
four had declined to 
assent to one of the 
many proposals formu- 
lated by rival factions 
below the gangway op- 
posite. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Mur- 
naghan, fixing the 
Minister with flaming 
eye, “I can tell the 
Chief Secretary that his 
message will be received 
in Ireland with constir- 
pation.” 

A friendly 
A FEARFUL reader of 
WARNING. these discur- 

sive pages 
sends me, as a token of 
his esteem, a rare pam- 
phlet whose well-thumbed condition testifies 
to the interest it has excited. “A Short 
History of Prime Ministers in Great Britain ” 
is its title, the imprint showing that it was 
“done by H. Haines, at Mr. Francklin’s, 
in Russell Street, Covent Garden, 1733.” 

The history, much condensed, is designed 
to show how fatal for a nation’s welfare is the 
delegation of kingiy rule to the hands of a 





single man. The anonymous writer goes 
as far back as the time of William the Con- 
queror with his favourite Minister, Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux, and passing through 
succeeding reigns, shows how A’Beckett, 
Hubert de Burgh, Mortimer, Somerset, 
Buckingham, and others placed in supreme 
power by the personal affection of the 
Sovereign, brought their country to the 
verge of ruin. 

The gem of the work is reserved for the 
end, where the author, summarizing the history 
of Prime Ministers, shows how fearsome was 
their fate. Here is his list made out in the 
fashion of a butcher’s weekly account for 
meat :— 

DY’D by the Halter .........:.cc000eee00e+ 
BORO HF GD ARO cescsccivcscccscccssonssess 
Ditto by SrUKDY BEGGARS .. ............ 
Ditto untimely by private Hands......... 
Ditto in Imprisonment ...............0.+0+ 
SSE GRMN cvicsnccccnnasisenecacscnssnseete 


ON SNR an cdiciariamimnaaenonesenmienées 
Saved by Sacrificing their Master ...... 


Su 


la wae ww 


Sum Total of PRIME MINISTERS... 
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Like Captain Bunsby’s remarks, the bear- 
ing of the pamphleteer’s observations lies in 
the application thereof. Only one reference 
is made to current poli- 
tics. “It would scarce 
have been safe,” he 
writes, ““I am sure it 
would not have been 
prudent, thus to entertain 
the Publick with the dis- 
mal Consequences, that 
have hitherto followed, 
upon vesting all Power in 
One Man. But ata Time 
like 7’zs, when it is the 
joy of all good Men to 
see that there is no one 
Prime Minister at the 
Helm ; but that several 
equally able, equally vir- 
tuous, and great Men 
jointly draw on the we//- 
ballanced Machine of 


a State, which therefore 


cannot, as I pray it may not, totter.” 

The wicked slyness of the pamphleteer is 
realized when we recall the fact that at the 
time he launched his artfully prepared dart, 
Sir Robert Walpole was first Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had held the position for twelve years, and 
seemed likely, as indeed the event proved, to 
retain it for nine years longer. 
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By GRANT ALLEN. 





EY,” my brother-in-law said 
next spring, “I’m sick and 
tired of London! Let's 
shoulder our wallets at once, 
and I will to some distant 
land, where no man doth 














me know.” 

“Mars or Mercury?” I inquired; “for, 
in our own particular planet, I’m afraid you'll 
find it just « trifle difficult for Sir Charles 
Vandrift to hide his light under a bushel.” 

“Oh, I’ll manage it,” Charles answered. 
“What’s the good of being a millionaire, I 
should like to know, if you’re always obliged 
to ‘behave as sich’? I shall travel zncog. 
I’m dog-tired of being dogged by these 
endless impostors.” 

And, indeed, we had passed through a 
most painful winter. Colonel Clay had 
stopped away for some months, it is true, and 
for my own part, I will confess, since it 
wasn't my place to pay the piper, I rather 
missed the wonted excitement than other- 
wise. But Charles had grown horribly and 
morbidly suspicious. He carried out his 
principle of “ distrusting everybody and dis- 
believing everything,” till life was a burden to 
him. He spotted impossible Colonel Clays 
under a thousand disguises; he was quite 
convinced he had frightened his enemy 
away at least a dozen times over, beneath 
the varying garb of a fat club waiter, 
a tall policeman, a washerwoman’s boy, 
a solicitors clerk, the Bank of England 
beadle, and the collector of water-rates. He 
saw him as constantly, and in as changeful 
forms, as medizval saints used to see the 


devil. Amelia and I really began to fear for 
the stability of that splendid intellect ; we 
foresaw that unless the Colonel Clay nuisance 
could be abated somehow, Charles might 
sink by degrees to the mental level of a 
common or ordinary Stock-Exchange plunger. 

So, when my brother-in-law announced his 
intention of going away imcog. to parts 
unknown, on the succeeding Saturday, Amelia 
and I felt a flush of relief from long-continued 
tension. Especially Amelia—who was not 
going with him. 

“For rest and quiet,” he said to us at 
breakfast, laying down the Morning Post, 
“ give me the deck of an Atlantic liner! No 
letters ; no telegrams. Nostocks ; no shares. 
No Zimes ; no Saturday. I'm sick of these 
papers !” 

“The World is too much with us,” I 
assented, cheerfully. I regret to say, nobody 
appreciated the point of my quotation. 

Charles took infinite pains, I must admit, 
to insure perfect secrecy. He made me 
write and secure the best state-rooms—main 
deck, amidships — under my own name, 
without mentioning his, in the Z/rurta, for 
New York, on her very next voyage. He 
spoke of his destination to nobody but 
Amelia ; and Amelia warned Césarine, under 
pains and penalties, on no account to betray 
it to the other servants. Further to secure 
his incog., Charles assumed the style and 
title of Mr. Peter Porter, and booked as such 
in the Z¢ruria at Liverpool. 

The day before starting, however, he went 
down with me to the City for an interview 
with his brokers in Adam’s Court, Old Broad 
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Street. Finglemore, the senior partner, 
hastened, of course, to receive us. As we 
entered his private room, a good-looking 
young man rose and lounged out. “ Halloa, 


Finglemore,” Charles said, “that’s that scamp 
I thought you had 


of a brother of yours! 
shipped him off years and 
years ago to China?” 

“So I did, Sir Charles,” 
Finglemore answered, 
rubbing his hands some- 
what nervously. “ But he 
never went there. Being 
an idle young dog, with a 
taste for amusement, he 
got for the time no 
farther than Paris. Since 
then, he’s hung about a 
bit, here, there, and every- 
where, and done no par- 
ticular good for himself 
or his family. But about 
three or four years ago he 
somehow ‘struck ile’: he 
went to South Africa, 
poaching on your pre- 
serves ; and now he’s back 
again—rich, married, and 
respectable. His wife, a 
nice little woman, has re- 
formed him.—Well, what 
can I do for you this 
morning ?” 

Charles has large 
interests in America, in 
Santa Fé and Topekas, 
and other big concerns ; 
and he insisted on taking out several docu- 
ments and vouchers, connected in various 
ways with his widespread ventures there. 
He meant to go, he said, for complete rest 
and change, on a general tour of private 
inquiry—New York, Chicago, Colorado, the 
mining districts. It was a _millionaire’s 
holiday. So he took all these valuables in a 
black japanned dispatch-box, which he 
guarded like a child with absurd precautions. 
He never allowed that box out of his sight 
one moment ; and he gave me no peace as 
to its safety and integrity. It was a perfect 
fetish. “We must be cautious,” he said, 
“Sey, cautious! Especially in travelling. 
Recollect how that little curate spirited the 
diamonds out of Amelia’s jewel-case! I 
shall not let this box out of my sight. I 
shall stick to it myself, if we go to the 
bottom.” 

We did sot go to the bottom. It is the 
proud boast of the Cunard Company that it 
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has “ never lost a passenger’s life” ; and the 
captain would not consent to send the 
Etruria to Davy Jones’s locker, merely in 
order to give Charles a chance of sticking to 
his dispatch-box under trying circumstances. 
On the contrary, we had a delightful and 
uneventful passage ; and 
we found our fellow-pas- 
sengers most agreeable 
people. Charles, as Mr. 
Peter Porter, being freed 
for the moment from his 
terror of Colonel Clay, 
would have felt really 
happy, I believe—had it 
not been for the dispatch- 
box. He made friends 
from the first hour (quite 
after the careless old 
fashion of the days before 
Colonel Clay had begun 
to embitter life for him) 
with a nice American 
doctor and his charming 
wife, on their way back 
to Kentucky. Dr. Elihu 
Quackenboss — thit was 
his characteristically 
American name — had 
been studying medicine 
for a year in Vienna, and 
was now returning to his 
native State with a brain 
close crammed with all 
the latest bacteriological 
and antiseptic discoveries. 
His wife, a pretty and 
piquant little American, with a tip-tilted 
nose and the quaint sharpness of her 
countrywomen, amused Charles not a little. 
The funny way in which she would make 
room for him by her side on the bench 
on deck, and say, with a sweet smile, “ You 
sit right here, Mr. Porter; the sun’s just 
elegant,” delighted and flattered him. He 
was proud to find out that female attention 
was not always due to his wealth and title ; 
and that plain Mr. Porter could command 
on his merits the same amount of blandish- 
ments as Sir Charles Vandrift, the famous 
millionaire, on his South African celebrity. 
During the whole of that voyage, it was 
Mrs. Quackenboss here, and Mrs. Quacken- 
boss there, and Mrs. Quackenboss the other 
place, till, for Amelia’s sake, I was glad she 
was not on board to witness it. Long before 
we sighted Sandy Hook, I will admit, I was 
fairly sick of Charles’s two-stringed harp— 
Mrs. Quackenboss and the dispatch-box. 
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Mrs. Quackenboss, it turned out, was an 
amateur artist, and she painted Sir Charles, 
on calm days on deck, in all possible attitudes. 
She seemed to find him a most attractive 
model. 

The doctor, too, was a precious clever 
fellow. He knew something of chemistry 
—and of most other subjects, including, as I 
gathered, the human character. For he 
talked to Charles about various ideas of his, 
with which he wished to “liven up folks in 
Kentucky a bit” on his return, till Charles 
conceived the highest possible regard for his 
intelligence and enterprise. “That’s a go- 
ahead fellow, Sey!” he remarked to me one 
day. “Has the right sort. of grit in him ! 
These Americans are the men. Wish I had 
a round hundred of them on my works in 
South Africa!” 

That idea seemed to grow upon him. He 
was immensely taken with it. He had lately 
dismissed one of his chief superintendents 
at the Cloetedorp mine, and he seriously 
debated whether or not he should offer 
the post to the smart Kentuckian. For my 


own part, I am inclined to connect this fact 
with his expressed determination to visit his 
South African undertakings for three months 
yearly in future ; and I am driven to suspect 


he felt life at Cloetedorp would be rendered 
much more tolerable by the agreeable 
society of a quaint and amusing American 
lady. 

“If you offer it to him,” I said, “‘ remember, 
you must disclose your personality.” 

“Not at all,” Charles answered. “I can 
keep it dark for the present, till all is arranged 


for. I need only say I have interests in 
South Africa.” 

So, one morning on deck, as we were 
approaching the Banks, he broached his 
scherre gently to the doctor and Mrs. 
Quackenboss. He remarked that he was 
connected with one of the biggest financial 
concerns in the Southern hemisphere; and 
that he would pay Elihu fifteen hundred a 
year to represent him at the diggings. 

“What, dollars ?” the lady said, smiling and 
accentuating the tip-tilted nose a little more. 
“Oh, Mr. Porter, it ain’t good enough !” 

“No, pounds, my dear madam,” Charles 
responded. ‘ Pounds sterling, you know. 
In United States currency, seven thousand 
five hundred.” 

“T guess Elihu would just jump at it,” 
Mrs. Quackenboss replied, looking at him 
quizzically. 

The doctor laughed. “You make a good 
bid, sir,” he said, in his slow American way, 
emphasizing all the most unimportant words : 
“ But you overlook one element. I ama 
man of science, not a speculator. I have 
trained myself for medical work, af con- 
siderable cost, zz the best schools of Europe, 
and 1 do not propose /o fling away the results 
of much arduous labour éy throwing myself 
out elastically zz/o a new line of work for 
which my faculties way not perhaps equally 
adapt me.” 

(“‘How thoroughly American ! 
mured, in the background.) 

Charles insisted; all in vain. Mrs 
Quackenboss was impressed ; but the doctor 
smiled always a sphinx-like smile, and re- 
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iterated his belief in the unfitness of mid- 
stream as an ideal place for swopping horses. 
The more he declined, and the better he 
talked, the more eager Charles became each 
day to secure him. And, as if on purpose 
to draw him on, the doctor each day gave 
more and more surprising proofs of his prac- 
tical abilities. “Iam not a specialist,” he 
said. “I just ketch the drift, appropriate 
the kernel, avd let the rest slide.” 

He could do anything, it really seemed, from 
shoeing a mule to conducting a camp-meet- 
ing; he was a capital chemist, a very sound 
surgeon, a fair judge of horseflesh, a first- 
class euchre player, and a pleasing baritone. 
When occasion demanded, he could occupy 
a pulpit. He had invented a corkscrew, 
which brought him in a small revenue ; and 
he was now engaged in the translation of a 
Polish work, on the “Application of Hydro- 
cyanic Acid to the Cure of Leprosy.” 

Still, we reached New York without having 
got any nearer our goal, as regarded Dr. 
Quackenboss. He came to bid us good-bye 
at the quay, with that sphinx-like smile still 
playing upon his features. Charles clutched 
the dispatch-box with one hand, and Mrs. 
Quackenboss’s little palm with the other. 

“ Don't tell us,” he said, “this is good-bye 
—for ever!” And his voice quite faltered. 

“IT guess so, Mr. Porter,” the pretty 
American replied, with a telling glance. 
“What hotel do you patronize ?” 

“The Murray Hill,” Charles responded. 

“Oh, my, ain’t that odd ?” Mrs. Quacken- 
boss echoed. “The Murray Hill! Why, 
that’s just where we’re going, too, Elihu !” 

The upshot of which was that Charles 
persuaded them, before returning to Kentucky, 
to diverge for a few days with us to Lake 
George and Lake Champlain, where he 
hoped to over-persuade the recalcitrant 
doctor. 

To Lake George therefore we went, and 
stopped at the excellent hotel at the terminus 
of the railway. We spent a good deal of our 
time on the light little steamers that ply 
between that point and the road to Ticon- 
deroga. Somehow, the mountains mirrored 
in the deep green water reminded me of 
Lucerne ; and Lucerne reminded me of the 
little curate. For the first time since we left 
England, a vague terror seized me. Could 
Elihu Quackenboss be Colonel Clay again, 
still dogging our steps through the opposite 
continent ? 

I could not help mentioning my suspicion 
to Charles—who, strange to say, pooh-poohed 
it. He had been paying great court to Mrs. 
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Quackenboss that day, and was absurdly 
elated because the little American had rapped 
his knuckles with her fan and called him “a 
real silly.” 

Next day, however, an odd thing occurred. 
We strolled out together, all four of us, along 
the banks of the lake, among woods just 
carpeted with strange, triangular flowers— 
trilliums, Mrs. Quackenboss called them— 
and lined with delicate ferns in the first green 
of springtide. 

I began to grow poetical. (I wrote 
verses in my youth, before I went to 
South Africa.) We threw ourselves on the 
grass, near a smal! mountain stream that 
descended among moss-clad boulders from 
the steep woods above us. The Kentuckian 
flung himself at full length on the sward, 
just in front of Charles. He had a strange 
head of hair, very thick and shaggy. I don’t 
know why, but, of a sudden, it reminded me 
of the Mexican Seer, whom we had learned 
to remember now as Colonel Clay’s first 
embodiment. At the same moment, the 
same thought seemed to run through Charles’s 
head; for, strange to say, with a quick 
impulse he leant forward and examined it. 
I saw Mrs. Quackenboss draw back in 
wonder. The hair looked too thick and 
close for nature. It ended abruptly, I now 
remembered, with a sharp line on the fore- 
head. Could this, too, be a wig? Itseemed 
very probable. 

Even as I thought that thought, Charles 
appeared to form a sudden and resolute 
determination. With one lightning swoop, 
he seized the doctor’s hair in his powerful 
hand, and tried to lift it off bodily. He had 
made a bad guess. Next instant the doctor 
uttered a loud and terrified howl of pain, 
while several of his hairs, root and all, came 
out of his scalp in Charles’s hand, leaving a 
few drops of blood on the skin of the head in 
the place they were torn from. ‘There was 
no doubt at all it was not a wig, but the 
Kentuckian’s natural hirsute covering ! 

The scene that ensued, I am powerless to 
describe. My pen is unequal to it. The 
doctor arose, not so much angry as astonished, 
white, and incredulous. “What did you 
do that for, any way?” he asked, glaring 
fiercely at my brother-in-law. Charles was all 
abject apology. He began by profusely 
expressing his regret, and offering to make 
any suitable reparation, monetary or other- 
wise. Then he revealed his whole hand. 
He admitted that he was Sir Charles Vandrift, 
the famous millionaire, and that he had 
suffered egregiously from the endless machin- 
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ations of a certain Colonel Clay, a machia- 
vellian rogue, who had hounded him relent- 
lessly round the capitals of Europe. He 
described in graphic detail how the impostor 
got himself up with wigs and wax, so as to 
deceive even those who knew him intimately: 
and then, he threw himself on Dr. Quacken- 
boss’s mercy, as a man who had been cruelly 
taken in so often that he could not help 
suspecting the best of men falsely. Mrs. 
Quackenboss admitted it was natural to have 
suspicions — “ Especially,” she said, with 
candour, “as you're not the first to observe 
the notable way Elihu’s hair seems to originate 
from his forehead,” and she pulled it up to 
show us. But Elihu himself sulked on in the 
dumps: his dignity was offended. “/f you 
wanted to know,” he said, “ you might as well 
have asked me. Assault and battery zs not 
the right way to test whether a citizen’s hair 
is primitive or acquired.” 

“Tt was an impulse,” Charles pleaded ; 
“an instinctive impulse ! ” 

“Civilized man restrains his impulses,” the 
doctor answered. ‘“ You ave lived too long 
in South Africa, Mr. Porter—I mean, Sir 


Charles Vandrift, if that’s the right way “ . 


address such a gentleman. You appear to 
have imbibed the habits avd manners of the 
Kaffirs you lived among.” 

For the next two days, I will really admit, 
Charles seemed more wretched than I could 
believe it possible for him to be on some- 
body else’s account. He positively grovelled. 
The fact was, he saw he had hurt Dr. 
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DOCTOR'S HAIR.” 


Quackenboss’s feelings, and—much to my 
surprise—he seemed truly grieved at it. If 
the doctor would have accepted a thousand 
pounds down to shake hands at once and for- 
get the incident—in my opinion Charles would 
have gladly paid it. Indeed, he said as 
much in other words to the pretty American 
—for he could not insult her by offering her 
money. Mrs. Quackenboss did her best to 
make it up, for she was a kindly little crea- 
ture, in spite of her roguishness ; but Elihu 
stood aloof. Charles urged hita still to go 
out to South Africa, increasing his bait to 
two thousand a year; yet the doctor 
was immovable. “No, no,” he said; 
“T had half decided fo accept your offer— 
tii? that unfortunate impulse; but . that 
settled the question. As an American 
citizen, I decline 40 become the representative 
of a British nobleman who takes such means 
of investigating questions which affect the 
hair and happiness of his fellow-creatures.” 

I don’t know whether Charles was most 
disappointed at missing the chance of so 
clever a superintendent for the mine at 
Cloetedorp, or elated at the novel description 
of himself as “a British nobleman.” Which 
is not precisely our English idea of a colonial 
knighthood. 

Three days later, accordingly, the Quacken- 
bosses left the Lakeside Hotel. We were 
bound on an expedition up the lake ourselves, 
when the pretty little woman burst in with a 
dash, to tell us they were leaving. She was 
charmingly got up in the neatest and 
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completest of American travelling-dresses. 
Charles held her hand affectionately. “I’m 
sorry it's good-bye,” he said. “I have done 
my best to secure your husband.” 

“You couldn’t have tried harder than I 
did,” the littke woman answered, and the tip- 
tilted nose looked quite pathetic ; “for I just 
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hate to be buried right down there in Ken- 
tucky! However, Elihu is the sort of man 
a woman can neither drive nor lead; so 
we've got to put up with him.” And she 
smiled upon us sweetly, and disappeared 
for ever. 

Charles was disconsolate all that day. 
Next morning he rose, and announced his 
intention of setting out for the West on his 
tour of inspection. He would recreate by 
revelling in Colorado silver lodes. 

We packed our own portmanteaus, for 
Charles had not brought even Simpson with 
him, and then we prepared to set out by the 
morning train for Saratoga. 

Up ull almost the last moment Charles 
nursed his’ dispatch- box. But as_ the 
“ baggage-Smashers” were taking down our 
luggage, and a chambermaid was lounging 
officiously about in search of a tip, he Jaid it 
down “for a second or two on the centre 
table while he collected his other immediate 
impedimenta, He couldn't find his cigarette- 
case, and Went back to the bedroom for it. 
I helped him hunt, but it had disappeared 
mysteriously. ‘That moment lost him. When 
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we had found the cigarette-case, and returned 
to the sitting-+rbom—lo, and behold! the 
dispatch-box: was missing! Charles ques- 
tioned the servants, but none of them had 
noticed it. He searched round the room—— 
not a trace of it anywhere. 


“Why, I laid it down here just two 
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minutes ago!” he cried. But it was not 
torthcoming. 

“Tell turn up in time,” I said. “ Every- 
thing turns up in the end—including Mrs. 
Quackenboss’s nose.” 

** Seymour,” said my brother-in-law, “ your 
hilarity is inopportune.” 

To say the truth, Charles was beside himself 
with anger. He took the elevator down to the 
“ Bureau,” as they call it, and complained to 
the manager. The manager, a sharp-faced 
New Yorker, smiled as he remarked in a 
nonchalant way that guests with valuables 
were required to leave them in charge of the 
management, in which case they were locked 
up in the safe and duly returned to the 
depositor on leaving. Charles declared some- 
what excitedly that he had been robbed, and 
demanded that nobody should be allowed to 
leave the hotel till the dispatch-box was 
recovered. The manager, quite cool, and 
obtrusively picking his teeth, responded that 
such tactics might be possible in an hotel of 
the European size, putting up a couple of 
hundred guests or so; but that an American 
house, with over a thousand visitors—many 









































of whom came and went daily—could not 
undertake such a quixotic quest on behalf of 
a single foreign complainant. 

That epithet, “foreign,” stung Charles to 
the quick. No Englishman can admit that 
he is anywhere a foreigner. ‘“‘ Do you know 
who I am, sir?” he asked, angrily. “I 
am Sir Charles Vandrift, of London—a 
member of the English Parliament.” 

“You may be the Prince of Wales,” the 
man answered, “for all I care. You'll get 
the same treatment as anyone else, in 
America. But if you’re Sir Charles Vandrift,” 
he went on, examining his books, “ how does 
it come you’ve registered as Mr. Peter 
Porter ?” 

Charles grew red with embarrassment. The 
difficulty deepened. 

The dispatch-box, always covered with a 
leather case, bore on its inner lid the name 
** Sir Charles Vandrift, K.C.M.G.,” distinctly 
painted in the orthodox white letters. This 
was a painful confrefemps ; he had lost his 
precious documents$ he had given a false 
name; and he had rendered the manager 
supremely careless whether or not he recovered 
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as to whether they had seen his dispatch-box. 
Most of the visitors resented the question as 
a personal imputation ; one fiery Virginian, 
indeed, wanted to settle the point then and 
there with a six-shooter. Charles telegraphed 
to New York to prevent the shares and 
coupons from being negotiated; but his 
brokers telegraphed back that, though they 
had stopped the numbers as. far as possible, 
they did so with reluctance, as they were not 
aware of Sir Charles Vandrift being now in 
the country. Charles declared he wouldn’t 
leave the hotel till he recovered his property ; 
and for myself, I was inclined to suppose we 
would have to remain there accordingly for 
the term of our natural lives—and longer. 

That night again we spent at the Lakeside 
Hotel. In the small hours of the morning, 
as I lay awake and meditated, a thought 
broke across me. I was so excited by it 
that I rose and rushed into my brother-in- 
law’s bedroom. “Charles, Charles!” I 
exclaimed, “we have taken too much for 
granted once more. Perhaps Elihu Quacken- 
boss carried off your dispatch-box ! ” 

* You fool,” Charles answered, in his most 





‘A FIERY VIRGINIAN.’ 


his stolen property. Indeed, seeing he had 
registered as Porter, and now “claimed ” as 
Vandrift, the manager hinted in pretty plain 
language he very much doubted whether 
there had ever been a dispatch-box in the 
matter at all, or whether, if there were 
one, it had ever contained any valuable 
documents. 

We spent a wretched morning. 


Charles 


went round the hotel, questioning everybody 


unamiable manner (he applies that word to 
me with increasing frequency) “is ‘hat 
what you’ve waked me up for? Why, the 
Quackenbosses left Lake George on Tuesday 
morning, and ¥ had the dispatch-box in my 
own hands on Wednesday.” 

“We have only their word for it,” I cried. 
“ Perhaps they stopped on—and’ walked off 
with it afterwards !” 
“We will inquire to-mbrrow,”. Charles 
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answered. “ But I confess I don’t think it 
was worth waking me up for. I could stake 
my life on that little woman’s integrity.” 

We did inquire next morning—with this 
curious result: it turned out that, though the 
Quackenbosses had left the Lakeside Hotel 
on Tuesday, it was only for the neighbouring 
Washington House, which they quitted on 
Wednesday morning, taking the same train 
for Saratoga which Charles and I had 
intended to go by. Mrs. Quackenboss carried 
a small brown paper parcel in her hands—in 
which, under the circumstances, we had little 
difficulty in recognising Charles’s dispatch- 
box, loosely enveloped. 

Then I knew how it was done. The 
chambermaid, loitering about the room for a 
tip, was—Mrs. Quackenboss! It needed but 
an apron to transform her pretty travelling- 
dress into a chambermaid’s costume ; and in 
any of those huge American hotels, one 
chambermaid more or less would pass in the 
crowd without fear of challenge. 

“We will follow them on to Saratoga,” 
Charles cried. “Pay the bill at once, 
Seymour.” 

“Certainly,” I answered. 
me some money ?” 

Charles clapped his hand to his pockets. 
“All, all in the dispatch-box!” he mur- 
mured. 

That tied us up another day, till we could 
get some ready cash from our agents in New 
York; for the manager, already most 
suspicious at the change of name and the 
accusation of theft, peremptorily refused to 
accept Charles’s cheque, or anything else, as 
he phrased it, except “ hard money.” So we 
lingered on perforce at Lake George, in 
ignoble inaction. 

“Of course,” I observed to my brother-in- 
law that evening, “ Elihu Quackenboss was 
Colonel Clay.” 

“I suppose so,” Charles murmured, 
resignedly. ‘“ Everybody I meet seers to 
be Colonel Clay nowadays—except when I 
believe they ave, in which case they turn out 
to be harmless nobodies. But who would 
have thought it was he, after I pulled his 
hair out? Or after he persisted in his trick, 
even when I suspected him—which, he told 
us at Seldon, was against his first principles ? ” 

A light dawned upon me again. But, 
warned by previous ebullitions, I expressed 
myself this time -with becoming timidity. 
“ Charles,” I suggested, “may we not here 
again have been the slaves of a preconcep- 
tion? We thought Forbes-Gaskell was 
Colonel Clay—for no better reason than 


“Will you give 
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because he wore a wig. We thought Elihu 
Quackenboss wasn’t Colonel Clay—for no 
better reason than because he didn’t wear 
one. But how do we know he ever wears 
wigs? Isn’t it possible, after all, that those 
hints he gave us about make-up, when he 
was Medhurst the detective, were framed on 
purpose so as to mislead and deceive us? 
And isn’t it possible what he said ‘of his 
methods at the Seamew’s Island that day was 
similarly designed in order to hoodwink us ?” 

“That is so obvious, Sey,” my brother-in- 
law observed, in a most aggrieved tone, “that 
I should have thought any secretary worth 
his salt would have arrived at it instantly.” 

I abstained from remarking that Charles 


himself had not arrived at it even now, until - 


I told him. I thought that to say so would 
serve no good purpose. So I merely went on: 
“Well, it seems to me likely that when he 
came as Medhurst, with his hair cut short, he 
was really wearing his own natural crop, 
in its simplest form and of its native 
hue. By now, it has» had time to grow 
long and bushy. When he was David 
Granton, no doubt, he clipped it to an 
intermediate length, trimmed his beard and 
moustache, and dyed them all red, to a fine 
Scotch colour. As the Seer, again, he wore 
his hair much the same as Elihu’s ; only, to 
suit the character, more combed and fluffy. 
As the little curate, he darkened it and 
plastered it down. As Von Lebenstein, he 
shaved close, but cultivated his moustache to 
its utmost dimensions, and dyed it black 
after the Tyrolese fashion. He need never 
have had a wig: his own natural hair would 
throughout have been sufficient, allowing for 
intervals.” 

“You're right, Sey,” my brother-in-law said, 
growing almost friendly. “I will do you the 
justice to admit that’s the nearest thing we 
have yet struck out to an idea for tracking 
him.” ; 

On the Saturday morning, a letter arrived 
which relieved us a little from our momentary 
tension. It was from our enemy himself— 
but most different in tone from his previous 
bantering communications :— 

“ Saratoga, Friday. 

“Sir CHARLES VANDRIFT,—Herewith I 
return your dispatch-box, intact, with the 
papers untouched. As you will readily observe, 
it has not even been opened. 

“ You will ask the reason for this strange 
conduct. Let me be serious for once, and 
tell you truthfully. 

“White Heather and I (for I will stick to 
Mr. Wentworth’s judicious sodriguet) came 
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over on the Z£¢ruria with you, intending, as 
usual, to make something out of you. We 
followed you to Lake George—for I had 
‘forced a card,’ after my habitual plan, by 
inducing you to invite us, with the fixed 
intention of playing a particular trick upon 
you. It formed no part of our original game 
to steal your dispatch-box ; that I consider a 
simple and elementary trick unworthy the skill 
of a practised operator. We persisted in the 
preparations for our, coup, till you pulled my 
hair out. Then, to my great surprise, I saw 
you exhibited a degree of regret and genuine 
compunction with which, till that moment, 
I could never have credited you. You thought 
you had hurt my feelings ; and you behaved 
moré like a gentle- 
man than I had 
previously known 
you to do. You 
not onlyz. pologized, 
but you also endea- 
voured voluntarily 
to make reparation. 
That produced an 
effect upon me. You 
may not believe it, 
but I desisted 
accordingly from 
the trick I had pre- 
pared for you. 

“TIT might also 
have accepted your 
offer to go to South 
Africa ; where I oe 
could soon have 
cleared out, having 
embezzled thousands. But, then, I should 
have been in a position of trust and responsi- 
bility—and I am not guife rogue enovgh to 
rob you under those conditions. 

“Whatever else I am, however, I am not 
a hypocrite. I do not pretend to be any- 
thing more than a common swindler. If I 
return you your papers intact, it is only on 
the same principle as that of the Australian 
bushranger, who made a lady a present of 
her own watch, because she had sung to him 
and reminded him of England. In other 
words, he did not take it from her. In like 
manner, when I found you had behaved, for 
once, like a gentleman, contrary to my 
expectation, I declined to go on with the 
trick I then meditated. Which does not 
mean to say I may not hereafter play you 
some other. Zhat will depend upon your 


future good behaviour. 
“Why, then, did I get White Heather to 
intent to 


purloin your dispatch-box, with 
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return it? Out of pure lightness of heart ? 
Not so ; but in order to let you see I really 
meant it. If I had gone off with no swag, 
and then written you this letter, you would 
not have believed me. You would have 
thought it was merely another of my failures 
But when I have actually got all your papers 
into my hands, and give them up again of 
my own free will, you must see that I mean it. 

“T will end, as I began, seriously. My trade 
has not quite crushed out of me all germs or 
relics of better feeling; and when I see a 
millionaire behave like a man, I feel ashamed 
to take advantage of that gleam of manliness. 

“ Yours, with a tinge of penitence, but still 
a rogue, “ CUTHBERT CLAay.” 


“STILL A ROGUE.” 


The first thing Charles did on receiving 
this strange communication was to bolt 
downstairs, and inquire for the dispatch-box. 
It had just arrived, by Eagle Express Com- 
pany. Charles rushed up to our rooms 
again, opened it feverishly, and counted his 
documents. When he found them all safe, 
he turned to me with a hard smile. “ This 
letter,” he said, with quivering lips, “I con- 
sider still more insulting than all his previous 
ones.” 

But, for myself, I really thought there was 
a ring of truth about it. Colonel Clay was a 
rogue, no doubt—a most unblushing rogue ; 
but even a rogue, I believe, has his better 
moments. 

And the phrase about the “position of 
trust and responsibility ” touched Charles to 
the quick, I suppose, iw ve the Slump in 
Cloetedorp Golcondas. Though, to be sure, 
it was a hit at me as well, over the ro per 
cent. commission. 





A Living Idol. 
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on this page is none other 
than Bava Luchman Dass, 
a Punjabi, and a Brahmin of 
the highest caste —as, indeed, 
anyone may judge for himself 
reddish - brown paint 
And Bava’s history is 


smear of 
the eyes. 


from the 
between 


as picturesque as his personality. 


NO. I.—-BAVA LUCHMAN DASS, THE LIVING IDOL. 


When he was but four or five years 
old, the great mutiny convulsed the 
Peninsula from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin. Consequently Bava’s parents 
suffered. “They were in a starving 
condition,” to quote the words of the 
interpreter ; and they sold their child 
to the mysterious priests that inhabit 
the Black Caves of Central India. The 
purchase price is not known. 


” 


From this time forward young Bava was 
cut out, olens volens, for a Yoga. Now, the 
requisite training is peculiar and severe, but 
then there isa glorious aftermath of power, 
and free living, and ineffable laziness. One 
has to start early in life for this kind of 
thing, as Bava did. He was at it forty 


years before he received his diploma; which 


is the paint-mark aforesaid. A Brahmin 
Yoga, or priest, is able to throw himself at will 
into various postures, in imitation of certain 
idols. When he has attained absolute 
proficiency in this difficult art, he may con- 
sider himself provided with a calling which is 
at once holy and sufficient for all things. 
For the fully qualified Yoga needs neither 
scrip, nor staff, nor purse, nor wallet in the 
journey through life. He just strikes an 
impressive attitude at the street corners, and 
then money and hospitality are showered 
upon him in embarrassing abundance. Those 
upon whom he quarters himself think they 
are honoured indeed ; and the rich merchants 
vie with one another in offering him presents 
and money. Literally, they idolize the Yoga. 

Be it observed that Bava is straight-limbed 
as a Greek athlete—even if he hasn’t the 
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physique. It is important to remember. that 
not a single bone of his body is, or ever has 
been, broken. 

No. 2 photo. shows the Yoga in his cus- 
tomary attitude of supplication at the street 
corners — awaiting worshippers, in fact. His 
complicated arms are supposed to be calling 
down all manner of blessings. For himself 
he has no need to pray, being already a deity. 
He is merely awaiting his call to the Brahmin 
Nirvana, supported meanwhile by the offerings 
of the faithful. It should be understood that 
the Yoga’s posturing forms no sort of enter- 
tainment. His worshippers do, all the 
entertaining, which usually takes the sub- 
stantial form of free rations, the best room in 
the house, and liberal offerings of a miscel- 
laneous kind. Not the least interesting or 
momentous episode in the Yoga’s chequered 
career was his meeting with a certain rich 
Bombay merchant. They met at the Holy City 
of Benares, where Bava was reaping a grand 
harvest. It occurred to the merchant that, 
if the English people could not be induced 
to idolize the Yoga, they might at least pay 
handsomely to see him go through his forty- 
eight postures. "Twas a brilliant notion ; 
Vol. xiii —23 
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but would that high caste Brahmin cross 
the fala pani, or black water of the ocean 
separating India from the West, and mix with 
unclean barbarians ? 

Alas ! he would; it was merely a question 
of vulgar £ s. d« By a series of wonderful 
events, more startling than the magic of a 
Hindu sorcerer, the Yoga found himself 
translated from the mysterious Black Caves . 
of Central India to a side-show at the 
Westminster Aquarium. Aye, and from there 
to the photographic studio of THE STRAND 
MacGazinE. The third posture is a peculiar 
one—posture and motion combined, in fact, 
for the Yoga moves rythmically up and down 
on his left knee-joint. Bava Luchman Dass 
is no showman himself; he is too sad-eyed 
and serious for that blatant calling. But, 
then, consider the circumstances; why, the 
only analogy I can think of is Dr. Parker 
footing it on the slack wire at the Empire. 

The applause of multitudes is thrown away 
on our living god. One amiable gentleman 
who saw the third photo. taken compared the 


Yoga’s posture to a broken umbrella! And 
yet the human idol made no sign. Possibly 


he was praying for the irreverent scoffer. 
In a serious article like this it is out of 
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place to record much of the flippant talk of 
mere idle spectators. Whilst the Yoga was 
posing for No. 4, on one occasion,a Cockney 
was heard to exclaim that “it was a fine 
mode of pedomotion for a man cursed with 
corns.” Others made bets as to whether the 
holy man could or could not beat Mr. 
Harry J. Lawson’s latest motor car up a stiff 
hill ! 

Certain it is that this remarkable man 
walks miles on the stumps of his knees. 
The pace is surprisingly elastic and fast, but 
there is no ascertainable record. The 
attitude itself is merely one of eloquent 
supplication ; and if that posture would be 
out of place under the dome of St. Paul’s, 
we may rest assured that the mere accom- 
plishment of the feat 

to say nothing of 
the sprinting—is ex 
ceedingly difficult of 
achievement. 

From what I 
gathered, I came to 
the conclusion that 
when the ghastly 
consciousness that 
he was a_ side-show 
dawned upon the 
Yoya, he didn’t like 
it at all, and nothing 
would induce him to 
go through his séx¢y 
or seventy perform 
ances a day but the 
near prospect of a 
return to his own 
native land. On land 
ing there, his whilom 
“ proprietor” would 
advance a certain 
sum of money, which 
would insure his re- 
gaining caste once 
more. 

During his forty 
years’ probation and 
practice, the budding Yoga ate very little; 
he trained, if I may say so without levity, on 
a very light diet of goat’s milk and dried 
fruit—which is good news for vegetarians. 
Of course, I had to interview his interpreter, 
and this gentleman in turn, interviewed the 
Bombay merchant aforesaid... That same 
interpreter knew no Hindustani—knew no 
other language, in fact, but his own ; where- 
fore was he called an “ interpreter,” 

At the same time he knew pretty well 
everything there was to be known about the 
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Yoga—except what went on in the Black 
Caves. That swarthy mystic is a_ living 


testimony to the brotherhood of nations. 
Who would suspect him of partaking of tea 
and muffins at five o’clock? True, he made 
both himself in a peculiar manner, and called 
his little cakes by another name. 

The posture shown in the next photograph 
(No. 5) is taken up for the obvious purpose 
of arresting the attention of the passer-by. 
Like all the other attitudes, it is the posture 
of a graven idol, and never fails to inspire 
awe and public benevolence. Only re- 
member that presents are nof made to the 
Yoga as alms are given toa beggar; rather 
as offerings made before the shrine of a god. 

And he is mindful of his dignity, even 
whilst sojourning 
among us barbarians. 
He wouldn't dream 
of lighting his cigar- 
ette from yours, lest 
he should be defiled. 
Indeed, when he first 
came to England he 
would wash himself 
in a curiously un- 
Oriental manner, 
after being acciden- 
tally touched by one 
of the audience. “I 
happened to touch 
his tea-cup one day,” 
remarked the inter- 
preter to me; “and 
when my back was 
turned he took and 
smashed the vessel to 
pieces.” He brought 
with him his own 
attendant — one, 
Monor Dass ; and, 
likewise, his 6wn pro- 
visions—rice, lentils, 
curry, barley, fruits, 
and so on. 

Poor fellow! he 
huddled himself up over the writer’s fire, 
with a look of misery on his pinched face. 
He took a childish interest in such pro- 
ducts of Western civilization as_ clocks 
and electric light; but he was indifferent 
to the raucous bellowings of those who 
exploited him. Outside his show hung 
a framed cheque for £520, which anyone 
could claim who emulated the Yoga’s fearful 
and wonderful contortions. “ Might as well 
make it £5,000,” said a small, fat man, 
admiringly ; “nobody could ever do them 
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tricks.” One is inclined to believe the small, 
fat man, on looking at No. 6. One asks 
one’s self, “Is it worth while to lead such a 
complicated existence even for the sake of 
ranking as a demi-god—or even as a whole 
god ?” 

Nowhere did Bava Luchman Dass (how 
like a mild expletive is his name !) meet with 
such an enthusiastic reception as at our great 
hospitals. And, of course, he was taken to 
the hospitals, partly in the interests of science, 
certainly ; but primarily in order that these 
stirring words should be blazoned large on 
his show bill: “ Doctors DEFIED AND 
BAFFLED!” “ THE Most STOOPENDOUS 
MARVEL OF THE AGE!” I have said that 
the Brahmin knew nothing of the noble 
art of showmanship. On demand, he would 
go through his postures with the utmost 
ease and perfect gravity, wondering vaguely 
what was the meaning of the uproarious 
applause. 

At St. George’s Hospital an interesting 
lecture on the Yoga was given to the 
anatomical students. Whilst the Brahmin 
went through his postures on the platform, 
one of the professors demonstrated the 
apparent impossibility of the feats by means 
of a hanging skeleton. To the ordinary 
person the demonstrations were interesting 
enough, but the lecture was appalling. 
Referring to the posture shown in No. 2, the 
anatomist remarked, feelingly, “ You will 


observe, gentlemen, that the tibia rises 
at least an inch above the condyles of 
the humerus.” 

So far as I am able to judge, No. 7 
is the Yoga’s customary attitude when 
buried in deep thought. At such times, 
his legs are apt to worry him a little— 
they get in the way, as legs will—so he 
ties them in a tasteful, fancy knot round 
his neck and shoulders. How often it 
happens that at supreme moments the 
voice of the vulgar grates upon the 
sensitive ear of the reverent! Once, 
whilst the Yoga was in this position, 
someone was heard to wonder whether 
the Brahmin was puzzling over the 
amount of last night’s takings ! 

For the most part, the Brahmin Yogas 
seen in India are repulsive enough. They 
have been known to stand at the road- 
side for years, with one hand or leg 
extended motionless in one position, 
until the sinews and ligaments wither, 
and the limb becomes immovably fixed. 
Their arms, too, are occasionally seen 
shrivelled to mere parchment-covered 
bones, with finger-nails growing inches long 
through the palms. 

Others have shrivelled feet and toe-nails 
like the claws of a bird : and yet others there 
are with huge callosities on their knees, on 
which they have voluntarily walked and 
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cantered for years, as 
is seen in No. 4. If 
in No. 7 the Yoga’s 
mind was apparently 
grappling with some 
abstruse calculation, 
the mental crisis has 
evidently become 
more acute in No. 8. 
“Seems ter be wuk- 
kin’ wonderful hard,” 
commented one sym- 
pathetic spectator in 
the holy man’s audi 
ence — “fair goin’ it 
bald-headed, ain’t 
he?” Presumably, 
this person referred 
to the fact that the 
Brahmin had re- 
moved his turban. 

It is only to be expected that Bava should 
have a disciple; he had one when I saw 
him—-an earnest, dark-eyed lad in search 
of an exalted calling-—who was already 
perfect in many of the elementary postures. 
Master and disciple 
read the holy books 
together, between 
the demonstrations. 

According to one 
eminent anatomist, 
these marvellous 
contortions are pro- 
duced by a temporary 
dislocation of the 
joints. That the 
feats are anatomi- 
cally marvellous was 
proved by the fact 
that when the gentle- 
man who presided 
at the skeleton 
tried to reproduce 
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upon it the Yoga’s 
movements, he 
declared he couldn’t 
do so without break- 
ing the bones. 

But the brightest 
jewel in the Yoga’s 
saintly crown is the 
feat shown in our last 
photo. Observe, not 
only is the man 
twisted up in an extra- 
ordinary manner, but 
he is supporting the 
entire weight of his 
body on the tips of 
his fingers. That he 
remains perfectly 
motionless in this 
extraordinary posture 
is manifest in the 
success of the photograph. 

The fact is that, before the Yoga was 
sent forth from the Black Caves as a duly 
qualified practitioner, he was required to 
remain in this position continuously for seven 
days and nights! 
And on that memor- 
able occasion he 
had to contemplate 
something far less 
interesting than the 
opulent pattern of 
the editor’s Turkey 
rug. 

Well might this 
remarkable visitor to 
these offices para- 
phrase his Kipling, 
and cry: 

If pain be the price of 
Yoga-ship, 

Lord God I ha’ paid 
it In, 
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From a) 
THE RIGHT HON. C. T. RITCHIE, 
baa 8 OS 
BorRN 1838. 


HE President of the Board of 
Trade was first returned to Parlia- 
ment as the Conservative repre- 
3} sentative of Tower Hamlets in 

1874. Having gained a consider- 
able reputation for practical ability and 
conversance with affairs, he was in Lord 
Salisbury’s first Ad- 
ministration made 
Secretary to the 
Admiralty. At that 
time he took a promi- 
nent part in the 
agitation against 
foreign bounties on 
sugar, and in Lord 
Salisbury’s second 
Administration he 
was appointed Presi- 
dent of the Local 
Government Board. 
In 1888 his Local 
Government Bill, 
which he success- 
fully piloted through 
Parliament, gained 
him considerable re- 
putation, and in 
October of that year 
he visited his native 
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town, Dundee, where he was enthusiastically 


received, and presented with the freedom of 





AGE 25. 
From a Photo. by J. Abbot, Dundee 


















AGE 35. 
From a Photo. by Eliott & Fry. 


the borough. It is said 
that Mr. Ritchie studied 
“Local Government” 
more than Tower Ham- 
lets, and hence, in 1892, 
he failed to secure re- 
election, but -Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, succeeding to 
the peerage in 1895, 
gave him a safe seat at 
Croydon. 
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THE RIGHT HON. SIR CHARLES 
DALRYMPLE HAY, BART., P.C. 
Born 1821. 

JHE record of Admiral Sir Charles 
“4é| Hay, Vice-President of the Institu- 
GIES A tion of Naval Architects, almost 
kee) Fs) takes one’s breath away ; here are 

some of the salient points in his 






career. He entered the Navy in 1834, and 
defended. Port Elizabeth in the first Kaffir 
War. In 1840 he took part in the operations 


on the Syrian Coast. He was at the capture 
of Beyrout and of Acre, and at the boat attack 
on Tortosa, also at the operations in Borneo. 





From a) | Photograph. 





, AGE 32 


He commanded the Wofverine and Columbine 
in China, and wa$ senior officer inythe opera- 
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tions against the pirate fleet of Chinapoo, ~ 








From a Photo. by) AGE 6s. (Fradelle, Regent St. 
which he destroyed in Bias Bay in 1849. 
He commanded H.M. Aannidal/ in the 
Black and Mediterranean Seas during the 
Russian War of 1854-56, and commanded 
the Jndus in North America and the West 
Indies from 1857 to 1859. He has repre- 
sented various constituencies in Parliament, 
and is the author of several standard books. 
He retired from the Navy in 1870. 
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PRESENT DAY. 
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PORTRAITS OF CELEBRITIES. 
MISS GERTRUDE KINGSTON 


(Mrs. SILVER). 





HO speak Latin, 
French, German, 
and Italian, to 
paint in oil and 
water colours, 
write short stories for 

the magazines, be an ac- 


début somewhere about 




















AGE 3 
Photo. by Turner & Everit: 

and her latest im 
personations will 
be remembered by 
her appearance in 
“The Passport ” 


maker,” of which 


complished musician, illustrate books 
for children, and above all to be 
awarded a place in the front rank of 





AGE 18. 
From a Photo. by Frau E. Vogelsang, Berlin. 


English actresses, is something to be 
proud of. But this is nét all: Miss 
Kingston is a womanly woman “ for 
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a’ that,” and her unrepentant villainy 
on the stage contrasts vividly with 
her uniform amiability in private 
life. Although she made _ her 


1888, 


she has already played in an 
amazing number of pieces. She 
first “*came out” in London, as 
Mrs. Harkaway, in “Partners,” 


A and P lhe Match- From a Photo. by) AGE 20, LW indow & Grove. 


latter play she was the part author. Miss Kingston was 
educated as an artist, and studied under Carolus Duran. 
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HARRY NICHOLLS. . =e members. He assisted the 
P . late Sir Augustus Harris in 


Born 1852. = the preparation of the 
Srey NICHOLLS | = 4 = famous Drury Lane panto- 
“mi || is an excellent = = mimes, and his songs have 
Wake companion met with great success in 
4 and a sterling 3 many pieces. In 1878 
friend, and Mr. Harry Nicholls married 
a sister of the well-known 


} 


when he is not laughing he 
is invariably smoking the playwright, Mr. H. Pettitt. 
fragrant weed.” Such is —— . He is an excellent hand 
the popular description of : at outdoor sports, and a 
the subject of this sketch, im th member of the Green- 
and it is a reputation worth 4 Room and Garrick Clubs. 
having. Harry Nicholls 

mastered his A B C at the 

City of London Schools ; 

where Toole received his 

education twenty-five years 

before. After a clerkship 

in a railway office and an 

apprenticeship with an 

auctioneer, Nicholls hit 

the right groove in which 

he has earned his life’s pene theeOinns Beating 

success. The stage has si eeenamecee 


From a Photo. by) AGE 30. | Bertin, Brighton. 


For years he has been the leading comedian 
at the Adelphi Theatre, and no production 
at that noted home of melodrama is complete 
without him. 


- 
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Brom’a Photo. by the Uxford Photographic Institute. 





indeed met with a brilliant addition, and he 
is now numbered as one of its most noted From « Photo. ty Kerely, Nottingham. 





The Adventures of a Man of Science. 


T. MEADE AND CLiFrorD Ha.irax, M.D. 


VIII.—THE 


Crocodile was one of the 

finest of the P. and O. 

steamers, and I had secured 

a comfortable deck cabin. I 

was on my way to India, 

partly in search of rest and 

refreshment, partly to renew my acquaint- 

ance with certain tribes in the Central Pro- 

vinces, whom I used to know in my early 

days of adventure. They possessed some 

marvellous remedies for snake bites, wounds, 

and other casualties. These were, I was 

quite persuaded, unknown to the British 

pharmacopeeia, and I hoped to beguile some 

of their most valuable secrets from them. 

We had just passed Gibraltar, and the ill- 

fated Bay of Biscay lay behind us. Favoured 

by a soft, southerly breeze, we were most of 

us on deck, and enjoying ourselves after our 

various fashions, when, as I stood in the 

neighbourhood of the companion-way, the 
following words fell on my ears :— 

“T can find you a comfortable corner on 
the hurricane-deck, Lil, where we shall be 
quite alone.” 

“JT would rather not go,” was the quick 
reply. “I expect Mrs. Sully up every 
moment from her cabin. She has a great 
deal to tell me about Bombay. Her house 
at Breach Candy must be magnificent-— 
and—why, what is the matter, Dick ?” 

“ Nothing that I know of,” was the reply, 
sulkily uttered, and a tall man walked quickly 
past me to the other side of the boat. 

I knew who he was, although up to the 
present I had not made his acquaintance. 
His name was Farquharson—he had a good 
appointment in the Civil Service at Bombay, 
and was taking his bride out with him. The 
bride in question was a pretty, bright, some- 
what nervous-looking young girl. She was 
so gay, and her laughter so infectious, that 
she made a complete foil to her husband, 
who was about the most morose-looking man 
I had ever had the pleasure of seeing. His 
conversation, however, was genial enough, 
and I often heard people laugh as they 
listened to him ; but his face, with the eyes 
full of gloom, the tense mouth, firmly and 
immovably set, the long, cadaverous cheeks, 
the surly set of the chin, was enough to 


depress anyone. I could not help at times 
Vol. xiii. —24. 


MAN WHO SMILED. 


marvelling why his pretty young wife had 
married him. 

When he moved out of sight now, she sat 
down on her accustomed deck chair. I 
moved off, and presently found myself close to 
Farquharson, who was standing near the rail 
of the hurricane-deck smoking a cigar and 
looking moodily out across the waves. When 
he saw me he made an observation with 
regard to the weather in a friendly manner, 
and then, still keeping his back slightly 
towards me, entered intoa brisk and animated 
conversation. We discovered, as so many 
people do on board ship, that we had mutual 
friends. He told me a little about his history, 
which seemed to be in every way unremark- 
able, and finally proposed that he should 
introduce me to his wife. We went round 
to the part of the deck where Mrs. 
Farquharson was _ seated. When she 
observed us approaching, I noticed that 
her quick, bright eyes sought her husband’s 
face with an eager look, expressive of 
apprehension and even of fear. This look, 
which passed as quickly as it came, puzzled 
me, but I had no time to dwell upon it 
then. Farquharson went up to her and 
introduced me in a brisk tone. 

“ Mr. Gilchrist, Lil. He happens to know 
the Farrants—you will like to hear him talk 
about them, I am sure.” 

“I shall be charmed,” was the bright reply. 
Mrs. Farquharson stood up as she spoke and 
began to ask eager questions—the Farrants 
were some of her greatest friends, she had 
not met them for years. How were they 
getting on ?—when had I last met them? As 
she spoke her face became full of vivacity, 
the eyes were as I had seen them half an 
hour ago, bright and shining, she laughed, 
and smiles accompanied each word. 

“What a contrast this pretty girl is to her 
husband,” I could not help inwardly 
remarking. 

As we talked together I noticed that 
Farquharson watched her. He was standing 
in such a position that he could only see her 
profile. When her merry laughter floated 
past him I wondered that he didnot smile in 
response. I hegan even to think his an un- 
pleasant face, not gnly.on account. of ‘its 
melancholy, but because of the.queer reserve 
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* MRS. FARQUHARSON STOOD UP AS SHE 


or tension, which kept each feature more or 
less fixed. But for the eyes, which were dark, 
bright, and lively enough, it might have been 
characterized as wooden. 

The following evening, just when the dusk 
was falling, a light hand touched me on my 
turned round and saw, to my 
Mrs. Farquharson standing 


sleeve. I 
astonishment, 
near me. 

“T° know you are surprised,” she said; 
“but please will you walk up and down with 
me ?—I want to say something—I am—a 
little frightened.” 

“ What about?” I asked. 

“ Hush!” she answered. She looked be- 
hind her. “ He did not notice that I came 
on deck,” she said, in a tone of relief. “ Let 
us walk just here. Talk to me about anything 
or nothing, only keep talking.” 

“But you have not told me what has 
frightened you.” 

She glanced again behind her and then 
bent towards me. 

“T am afraid of Dick,” she said. “I—I 
think he must be a little mad.” 

“ Oh, nonsense,” I answered; “he is as 
sane as you or I.” 

“You would not say so if you knew every- 
thing.” “ 

“ But what has he done ?” I asked. 

“He has done nothing, only looked ie a 
devil.” Here her voice shook. “He has 
looked like the Arch Fiend himself. Oh, 
the sight was horrible! I cannot live through 
it if he does it again.” 

*Her agitation was all too real, and, believ- 
ing it to be a case of nerves, I 4ried to turn 
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the conversation to 
indifferent matters. 

* Don’t,” she said, 
in a piteous voice ; 
“T must speak of it 
to someone, and you 
are the only friend I 
have on board. I 
believe my secret is 
safe with you ?” 

“Tf you really wish 
me to help you, you 
must be more ex- 
plicit,” I said. “ Re- 
member, you have 
not yet told me what 
has frightened you.” 

She laid her soft 
hand on my arm, and 
then withdrew it. 

“T am frightened,” 
she said, * because 
Dick looked like a devil—z¢ was his smile 
oh, Heaven!” She shuddered from head to 
foot. 

“ Now that I come to think of it, I have 
never seen your husband smile,” I said. “I 
have been struck from time to time with the 
extreme taciturnity of his face.” 

“T am not surprised. You cannot have 
failed to notice his melancholy. Well, he is 
not really sad. I used to think so at first, but 
after we were engaged, and when we were 
first married, I knew by the things he said 
that he had a contented, even cheerful, mind. 
I like his gravity—it is his smile which upsets 
me—lI cannot love him if he smiles at me; 
and as to his laugh, once I heard it. Mr. 
Gilchrist, if I hear it again I shall go mad.” 

“But you cannot expect your husband 
never to smile, nor to laugh,” I said. “It is 
your duty to be severe with yourself, and not 
to allow such trivial matters to influence you.” 

“You would not say so if you knew,” she 
replied. She paused, as if considering. 

“Will you take a message from me to my 
husband?” she asked. She told me what to say. 

“You place a very hard task upon me, 
Mrs. Farquharson. No man would like to 
hear the things you beg me to tell your 
husband ; to hear them from your lips would 
be hard, but from those of a stranger—-— ” 

“ Never mind,” she said, eagerly ; “ the case 
is unique, terrible. Someone must help me 
you will do it, will you not? I would not 
ask you to take my part if I had another 
friend on board.” 

She looked so beseeching, so young, so 
terrified, that I could not help yielding. 
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I said. 


“ Thank you, from my heart,” she answered. 


She held out her hand. 
I took it in mine. 


companion-way. 

The electric light 
was now switched 
on, and the deck 
looked bright and 
animated. Awnings 
had been drawn 
overhead to keep out 
some of the night 
air, and couples 
began to appear from 
every quarter, talk- 
ing, laughing, stroll- 
ing up and down. A 
string band made ex- 
cellent music, and I 
heard a girl propose 
dancing. 

I stood leaning 
against the rail in 
exactly the position 
in which Mrs. Far- 
quharson had left 
me. I by no means 
liked the task she 
had forced upon me, 
but my impression 
was that she herself 
was ill, and that it 


a 
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might be only a kind- 
ness to warn her husband with regard 
to her condition. Presently I saw his 
melancholy, taciturn face towering above the 
smaller men as he came on deck. I watched 
him look round, and I doubted not that he 
was expecting his wife to join him each 
moment. By-and-by Farquharson strolled 
over in the direction where I was standing. 

“ Halloa !” he said, “I did not know you 
had come up.” 

“T have been here for some time,” I 
replied. “It is a beautiful night.” 

“But stifling under this awning,” he said. 
As he spoke I saw him glance in the direction 
of the companion-way. 

“ You are looking for Mrs. Farquharson?” 
I said. “She has just been here, but has 
gone below.” 

“Have you spoken to her?” he inquired. 

“Yes. She asked me to give. you a 
message.” 

He did not inquire what it was, but looked 
me steadily in the face. 

“She is not quite well,” I continued. 


“Very well, I will do what I can for you,” 


The next moment 
she disappeared in the direction of the 
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“You will, I hope, forgive my interfering. 
Iam not a medical man, but I know a good 
bit about medical matters, and I cannot help 
telling you that you ought to be very careful 
with regard to your wife.” 

Just for a moment he looked as if he 
meant to resent my 
intrusive remarks, 
but then his brow 
cleared. 

“You spoke of 
Mrs. Farquharson 
having left a message 
for me. What is 
it?” he asked. 

“It is important. 
Can we get away by 
ourselves ?” 

“ Of course we can. 
The lower deck will 
be empty.” 

We moved off at 
once, and soon 
found ourselves in 
comparative soli- 
tude. The music 
played in the dis- 
tance, the lapping 
sound of the waves 
came to our ears; 
we had got outside 
the awning, and the 
stars shone brightly 
overhead. It was a 
lovely evening, tropical in its heat. 

Farquharson drew a long breath and took 
off his hat. 

“Tt is a comfort to get away from all that 
gossip and banality,” he said ; “ but you spoke 
of a message from my wife: Will you kindly 
tell me what she has said ?” 

**T will do so, but first please let me repeat 
that I consider Mrs.- Farquharson extremely 
nervous. She came to me a short time ago 
and confessed that she was frightened.” 

“Good heavens! Frightened!” cried 
Farquharson. He drew himself up stiffly 
and stood like a soldier at attention. 

“And about a most extraordinary matter,” 
I continued. “It seems that you have 
alarmed her. She said that she could not 
stand your smile. Ofcourse, it is merely a 
case of nerves—but what is the matter? You 
don’t look well.” 

“My smile?” said Farquharson. “ Believe 
me, I never knew that I smiled ; I hoped that 
I had not inflicted it-6n her. This is terrible. 
Poor girl—no wonder she is upset.” . 
“It is a case of nerves,” I said, misunder- 
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standing him. “Mrs. Farquharson needs a 
tonic and a little care and watching.” 

“She does not,” he answered. 

“T am sure of it,” I said. “Suchastate as 
hers is not altogether uncommon.” 

He interrupted me with a harsh sound. 

“Believe me, there is nothing whatever 
the matter with her,” he said; “ she only failed 
to endure what no woman in her senses 
could stand. I see, Gilchrist, that I must 
give you my confidence, and believe me, it is 
a horrible one. I had no right to marry that 
young girl. I was tempted, for I loved her, 
God knows how deeply. Still, I behaved like 
a selfish brute, and this is my just punish- 
ment ” : 

To my amazement, the man was so over- 
come that great drops stood out on his fore- 
head. All the time there was not a trace of 
expression in the face, the lips 
looked straight and fixed, 
each feature was as if carved 
in wood, yet one glance at the 
eyes told me that he was 
suffering torture. 

“You have never come 
across a case like mine,” he 
began. “I consider myselt 
the most afflicted man in the 
world. Now, come here, just 
under this light—but first tell 
me, can you stand a shock ?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Are your nerves good ? 
Can you stand something 
horrible ?” 

“T believe so,” I answered; 
“I have had some tough 
seasoning.” 

He kept gazing at me as if 
he meant to read me through 
and through. 

“ My wife has explained to 
you that she dreads my smile,” 
he said, at last; “the best 
way .to show you why she dreads it is by 
illustrating it.” 

I did not speak. 
another pause : 

“Some people wonder at my grave, immov- 
able face. As far as 1am concerned, they may 
wonder in vain. For you I lift the curtain.” 

Suddenly his whole face underwent a com- 
plete revolution—the mouth was stretched 
wide, and literally seemed to open from ear 
to ear, showing his glittering, white teeth. The 
short hair on the forehead was brought down 
until it reached the eyebrows, and at the same 
time, by some extraordinary spasm of muscle, 
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the lower eyelids were everted, and the eye- 
balls rolled up until there was nothing visible 
but the whites. In this horrible contortion, 
which partook of the idiot and the monkey 
in its extreme horror, the real Farquharson 
completely vanished. Uttering a groan as 
his features recovered their normal attitude, 
the man turned aside and covered his face. 

It was enough. I had seen something 
which caused my heart, accustomed as it was 
to shocks and adventures, to leap within my 
breast. A cold horror covered me. I had 
truly seen what might have been the face of 
a fiend. 

“Man,” I said, catching him by the arm, 
“what in the world do you mean ?” 

“T have illustrated my smile,” he said. 
“That is the only way in which I can smile. 
Horrible, is it not?” 


MEAN! 


“Tt is,” I answered. “ Fearfully so.” 

“As we are about it, Gilchrist, I will give 
you a further shock. Now, listen to my laugh 

steady yourself, for the sound will not be 
pleasing.” 

He gave a sort of chuckle, low and deep 
at first, and resembling, to a certain extent, 
the baying of a bloodhound ; but, as the laugh 
proceeded, it rose in strength and sound, 
until it at last resembled certain strings 
of the bass fiddle played in absolute discord 
It came and went, rising in volume, until the 
agonized sense of every nerve jarred caused 
the listener to clap his hands to his ears. 
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I have heard madmen laugh before now, 
and have listened to the jackal in the jungle, 
but I never, from man or beast, was greeted 
by. such a sound of horror as proceeded from 
Farquharson’s lips. 

“Now you know my secret,” he said, 
resuming his usual automatic manner and 
immovable cast of face. ‘Let us walk up 
and down.” 

‘“* But why do you do it ?” I said. 

“Because I cannot help myself. As a 
child, I am told that I was all right, but when 
very young I had a bad fall off a pony and 
had concussion of the brain. From that 
moment the horrible thing came upon me 
slowly but surely. I was taken to many 
doctors, buf no one could help me, the 
general supposition being that I received 
some grave injury to the cerebral centres 
when I fell from my pony ; at least, that was 
the understood pathology of my condition. 
One or two doctors said that it was caused by 
shock, and one man was sufficiently hopeful 
to hint that another and greater shock might 
possibly restore me—but that kind of thing 
cannot be done to order, and my case is 
without doubt incurable. Now, Gilchrist, the 
tragedy of the thing is this—that smile and 
laugh have nothing whatever to do with me: 
within I am like all other men. Iam not the 
monster my smile would show and my laugh 
prove. I can love deeply, and I can be 
stirred to noble thoughts. No woman was 
ever better loved than my wife is loved by 
me. While I live I shall love her, and even 
if”—his voice faltered and broke—‘ What- 
ever happens, my love will remain unalterable,” 
he continued. “For years I have trained my- 
self never to smile, never to laugh—even the 
ordinary powers of expression are impossible 
to me, for the slightest movement of my 
face causes an intolerable grimace. Before 
we were married Lil often remarked 
on the immobility of my face, but I put her 
off the subject with tender words, and she 
learned to love me in spite of my ugly 
exterior. I often felt that I ought to tell her 
the truth, but the fear, the terror, that I should 
lose her kept me silent. I believed that she 
might safely marry me, for I resolved to be 
always on my guard. You can little imagine 
the torture of such a state. It is my lot to 
see humour with startling quickness, and my 
whole life is spent in a state of terror, fearing 
that I may indulge in the smile or laugh 
which would drive those mad who observed 
them. I am never quite at my ease except 
when the light is dim ; and, although I may 
allow myself to change my expression then, and 


even smile fearlessly, I have still to guard 
against laughter. I perceive that in an un- 
expected moment I betrayed myself to Lil. 
She is horrified, and litthke wonder. The 
stoutest nerves could not stand the infliction of 
such sounds and such looks as I can give.” 

“ You are right,” I replied. 

“You have never seen anything worse ?” 

He looked at me with his immovable eyes, 
but I caught the pathos in his tone. 

“Tt is a remarkable case,” I said. “I 
earnestly wish it could be cured.” 

“That can never be—I must endure my 
burden, from which death alone can free me 
—but the immediate question now is, what 
is to become of my wife?” 

“Tell her what you have just told me,” 
I answered. “She loves you well and will 
learn to endure it.” 

“She cannot—you have said so yourself.” 

“You must be careful to inflict the pain 
upon her as seldom as possible.” 

“T have learned to be careful, but she 
knows now that the horror exists, and will 
watch for it. I shall become nervous ; with 
her eyes watching me, I shall act the devil in 
spite of myself.” 

I did not know what reply to make. The 
case was all too tragic. Here was a man 
who must carry what was practically almost 
a dead face about with him :a man with keen 
wit, warm affections, even that last torture to 
one circumstanced as he was, a vivid sense of 
humour. He had married a young. wife 
whose nerves were highly strung, and who 
had already discovered his secret. 

We continued to walk up and down. 
Farquharson was now perfectly silent. The 
music came to us in waves of cheerful sound 
across the great ship. He suddenly stamped 
his foot. 

“What an irony that music is beside a 
tragedy like mine,” he exclaimed. 

“ Listen to me,” I said, suddenly. “I grant 
that it is a tragedy, but I am certain there 
must be a way out of it. In the first place, | 
do not despair of your not being finally cured ; 
but even granted that never takes place, you 
need not lose your wife’s affections. The 
thing for you now to do is to tell Mrs. 
Farquharson the truth.” 

“How can I tell her? Remember, I 
cannot plead with eyes, voice, and expression 
like other people.” 

“She loves you,” I said. “She loves you 
for what you are, not for what you look. She 
is, if I mistake not, possessed of nerve if she 
will only dare to use it—she can get 
accustomed to your condition.” 
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“ Never, never.” 

“T believe she can. 
her—I will tell her, if you like. 
allow me ?” 

“God bless you,” said the poor fellow; 
“it would be an untold relief.” 

I went downstairs at once and entered one 
of the saloons. It was empty. I sent a 
servant to ask Mrs. Farquharson to come 
to me. 

She came almost immediately; her eyes 
were red as if she had been crying, her face 
was pale. 

“T have something to tell you,” I said ; 
* won’t you sit down ?” 

“I cannot,” she replied ; “have you spoken 
to Dick ?” 


Anyhow, let us try 
Will you 


“ HAVE YOU SPOKEN TO DICK ?” 


“ Yes, and he has told me everything.” 


“Then he zs mad?” She leant against 
a chair, trembling. 

“ He is as sane as you are ; but all the same, 
it is a terrible story—it lies in your power 
alone to make it endurable to him.” 

I then related as briefly as I could the 
tragedy which I had just heard from 
Farquharson’s lips. Mrs. Farquharson 
listened in absolute silence. When I had 
concluded she held out her hand to me. 

“Thank you,” she said, briefly. “ I have 
nothing more to say. I believe I can do 
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what—what he requires. I am going to him.” 
She left the saloon and went on deck. 

I did not see either of the Farquharsons 
again that night. 

The rest of the voyage took place without 
anything special occurring, and when a couple 
of weeks later we reached Bombay, Farquhar- 
son and his wife came to bid me good-bye. 
I noticed that her face was pale, but her eyes 
had a brisk, resolved sort of look about them. 
She spoke cheerfully. 

“You must come and see us, Mr. 
Gilchrist,” she said. “ Dick has a pretty house 
at Breach Candy—I shall be very proud if 
you will be one of our first guests.” 

I said I would call upon them, and it was 
arranged that I should 
dine at their house on 
the following day. 

Farquharson held out 
his hand, which I wrung. 
The young wife smiled at 
me as I turned away. 
The husband with his 
immovable face stood 
close to her; even in his 
dark, deep-set, honest 
eyes I could not trace the 
faintest touch of expres- 
sion. 

At the appointed hour 
I went to visit the Far- 
quharsons in their pretty 
house. Mrs. Farquharson 
ran out to meet me—she 
looked young, childish, 
and beautiful. She said 
that her husband had 
not yet returned home, 
but she expected him 
back in a few moments. 

“T hope you will like 
the house,” she continued. 
“We are going to make a 
tennis-court here. Don’t 
you think it a_ nice 

house and wonderfully European ?” 

She spoke rapidly, but I did not fail to 
notice the strained expression in her eyes. 
Farquharson presently appeared, and we went 
to dinner. During the meal, I observed 
that the husband and wife furtively watched 
each other, that Mrs. Farquharson’s face was 
white, and that she played with her food. Soon 
after dinner, she left us, and Farquharson 
uttered a sigh of relief. 

“Sit where you cannot watch my face, 
Gilchrist,” he said—* it is perfectly stiff just 
now with the effort to suppress emotion.” 




















“ Pray, don’t think of me, my dear fellow,” 
I replied. “ Remember, I have seen you at 
your worst ; I believe I can stand you now 
whatever you are likely to do.” 

“You have not been tried,” he replied. 
He moved his chair as he spoke and sat 
facing out into the garden. 

I bade the Farquharsons adieu at an early 
hour, thinking it likely that I might never 
meet them again. I went back to my hotel 
and finished making arrangements for my 
journey to the Central Provinces. 

' The next day I was busy, but immediately 
after dinner a servant came to inform me that 
an English lady was waiting to speak to me in 
one of the saloons. I went into the room, 
and Mrs. Farquharson stood before me. She 


greeted me with a slight cry and gesture of 


relief. 

“You must help me,” she said, in an eager 
voice ; “I have borne it up to the very last 
point—I cannot endure it any longer.” Her 
voice was low and almost breathless in its 
eagerness. 

“What has happened since last night ? ” 

I spoke in as cool and calm a voice as I 
could command. There was nothing for it 
but to make light of poor Farquharson’s 
affliction to his wife. 

“T was brave last night,” she said; “to-night 
I am a coward. Mr. Gilchrist, my nerves 
won’t endure it any longer. I have come to 
‘¢ of you to do something for me.” 

“ And that?” I asked. 

“You are going to Jubbulpore to-morrow : 
will you take him with you? Without him 
my nerves may get stronger—after a time I 
may get accustomed to this horror and be 
able to endure it. Just after you left last 
night I went into the room, and I saw him 
smile. He was standing by the veranda, and 
he was smiling to himself—oh, it was 
fiendish—I slipped away, I do not think he 
saw me, but as I went down one of the 
passages I heard him laugh: his laughter 
echoed in the empty passage ; it haunted me, 
I heard it all night. If this goes on much 
longer, I shall hate him /” 

She said the words with remarkable 
emphasis: her eyes were gleaming queerly, 
she was certainly by no means herself. 

“ When first you told me the whole dread- 
ful history I thought I could bear it,” she 
went on; “ now I see it is beyond the strength 
of an ordinary woman. I am an ordinary 
woman. I love him well, but when he smiles 
at me I feel that I am looking at a devil. I 
wish I could go back to England. Whatever 
happens, we must live apart for the present. 
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Can you suggest anything? Even a fort- 
night’s peace would be a boon.” 

“I will ask your husband to come with me 
to-morrow morning.” 

*“* But can you really bear his companion- 
ship ?” 

** Of course —in fact, I shall not mind it in 
the least.” 

This was not true, but I lied to the poor 
soul on purpose. 

“T will go back with you now and see 
Farquharson,” I said. “I will suggest to him 
that he comes straight away with me to- 
morrow. I expect to have some good sport ; 
I doubt not he will enjoy the expedition.” 

“‘ God bless you,” she replied ; “ but please 
remember that he does not know that I came 
here. Can you manage to conceal the fact ?” 

“That being the case, you had better go 
back alone,” I said, “and I will drop in 
incidentally in the course of the evening.” 

She left me, and about an hour afterwards 
I followed her. I found Farquharson on the 
veranda. Mrs. Farquharson was not in sight. 
He greeted me in his usual automatic style, 
but I knew by the pressure of his hand that 
he was glad to see me. 

“It is good of you to call,” he said. “I 
thought you would have no time on such a 
busy evening.” 

“T have come on purpose,” I said. ‘I 
want you to come with me to Jubbulpore. 
I hate going on this sort of expedition by 
myself. Can you not manage to give me 
the pleasure of your company ? ” 

“My company?” he said, with bitterness. 
“ Are you sure of what youare saying? Why 
are you doing this thing, Gilchrist ?” 

“For various reasons; partly because I 
am a sociable person, and am convinced that 
you are a good shot ; partly because I think 
the change will do you good (you will forgive 
me for saying that you look a bit hipped) ; 
and partly also because I am certain a short 
absence from your society will be of benefit 
to your wife.” 

“Has she been complaining?” he cried, 
eagerly. 

“ Ask no questions,” I answered. “Will you 
come or will you not?” 

*“T should like it of all things, and Lil 
could go to the Sullys. I could not leave 
her alone here. When do you start?” 

“ By the first train to-morrow morning. I 
have plenty of ammunition and rifles for us 
both.” 

“T have never been to Jubbulpore,” he 
replied ; “ yes, I should like it. I will go and 
speak to Lil.” 
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“WHY ARE YOU DOING THIS THING, 


“One moment first,” I interrupted. “If 
you come with me, please understand that 
you can be, and I hope you will be, perfectly 
natural. When you wish to make grimaces, 
pray do so—when you wish to smile, smile 


freely, and also laugh when you are inclined. 
I want you to be natural—those are my 
conditions—will you grant them ?” 

He wrung my hand, his eyes spoke, though 


the rest of his face was immovable. He left 
the room. 

In about five minutes he came back to tell 
me that the matter could be arranged, and 
that he and his wife would go at once to the 
Sullys, to ask if she might remain with them 
during his absence—in short, that I might 
expect him to join me at an early hour on 
the following morning. 

There was no hitch in the way of this 
arrangement, and early next day Farquharson 
and I started for Jubbulpore. During our 
rapid journey I found my companion over- 
come by a melancholy so intense and profound 
that no effort could shake it off. He seldom 
spoke, and there was no chance of his 
inflicting his terrible smile upon me. I watched 
him with ill-concealed anxiety, and often 
sought an opportunity to beguile him into 
talking of his troubles—all in vain, he was in 
no mood to be communicative. 

We spent a night at Jubbulpore and then 
went on toa small town in the vicinity, of the 
name of Morar. In the neighbourhood of 
Morar we should get the big shooting we 
were in search of. We had sent a telegram 
to Mrs. Farquharson during our journey, 
telling her that Morar would be our destina- 
tion,and the following day a whole budget of 
letters arrived. ‘There were some for me and 
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several for Farquharson. I saw 
his face change colour as he took 
one up and eagerly broke open 
the envelope. I guessed that it 
must be from his wife, and, going 
on to the veranda of the little 
hotel where we were staying, 
occupied myself reading my own 
correspondence. A sudden groan 
and stifled exclamation within 
the room caused me to quickly 
turn my head. I saw Farquharson 
seated by the breakfast-table, his 
face bowed in his hands. 

“ What is it, old chap? What 
is wrong?” I said, coming back 
to him and laying my hand on 
his shoulder. He did not shake 
me off, but neither did he make 
any reply. One or two more 
deep groans escaped him, then he started to 
his feet. 

‘** Look here, Gilchrist,” he said, “ I cannot 
talk of it. You had best know what is up by 
reading my wife’s letter. God knows it is con- 
clusive enough.” He hurriedly left the room. 

Mrs. Farquharson’s letter was lying face 
downwards on the table. I took it up, and 
the following words greeted my eyes :— 

Dearest Dick,—It is not that I don’t love 
you, but I am not strong enough to endure 
what you so constantly are obliged to inflict 
upon me. Neither, dear, can you bear it— 
you cannot stand the strain which must never 
be relaxed, and I cannot endure the constant 
suspense and the life of watching. I watch 
and watch to see the devil come out in your 
face, Dick, and Dick, dear, it is driving me 
mad. Please do agree that we shall live 
apart. Perhaps when I am older and 
stronger I may be able to bear what is now too 
much for me. Forgive me, Dick, and let me 
go. I shall return home by the next steamer 
—Your loving and most unhappy wife.” 

“ Poor fellow! He had no right to marry 
her without telling her,” I could not help 
commenting. I folded up the letter and then 
went in search of him. 

He was standing under the portico, his 
hands thrust into his pockets, his eyes staring 
fixedly before him—his wooden face had 
never looked more absolutely wooden. 
When I approached he looked at me. 

“Don’t ask me to talk of it, Gilchrist,” he 
said ; “it is the sort of thing for which one 
has no words. I believe from my soul that 
Lil is right—she is best quit of me.” 

“You will telegraph to her—you will do 
something to stop this?” I exclaimed. 
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He shook his head. 

“You must be mad,” I cried; “you 
cannot consent to a_ separation without 
making some effort.” 

*T will atone, but not in that way.  For- 
give me, Gilchrist, 1 am in no mood for 
discussion ; give me back the letter. Poor 
Lil! poor little girl!” His voice shook—the 
next moment he gave one of his terrible, 
nerve-jarring laughs. 

“ Merciful Heaven!” I could not help 
muttering to myself, “no wonder that young 
woman flees from him. He is the best of 
fellows, and yet to all intents and purposes 
he is little short of a monster.” 

His laughter kept on echoing and echoing. 
“Ha! ha!” I heard him saying. When he 
could recover himself, he turned to me, and 
spoke abruptly :— 

“ Have you arranged about the shooting ?” 
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English sportsmen get rid of these terrors of 
the jungle. Hence the delight of the people 
at our arrival. This tiger had already killed 
twenty-seven inhabitants of the village. The 
natives were in a state of absolute panic, and 
were willing to put themselves altogether into 
our hands. They had many curious ideas 
with regard to the tiger, believing it to be 
possessed of unnatural power, and regarding it 
with superstitious awe. They were most 
anxious that it should die, but were unwilling 
to kill it themselves. 

The chief of the party took us immediately 
to his hut, and very soon after our arrival one 
of the women of the tribe came to interview us. 
She had once been with a white lady as ayah, 
and could speak a little broken English. 
She told us that her husband and three 
children had been victims of the tiger 
—the poor creature was nearly mad with 





“THE POOR CREATURE WAS NEARLY MAD WITH TROUBLE.” 


“Yes,” I replied. “ There is a small 
village called Rhanpore, about twelve miles 
from here, where good tiger-shooting is 
generally to be had. Shall we go there ?” 

“Yes, and immediately,” replied my com- 
panion. He went into the house, calling back 
to me ‘to get ready as quickly as I could. 

Half an hour afterwards we were off. 
Rhanpore was a small hamlet, in the very 
thick of the swamp or grass jungle. The 
chief of the little village came out to 
welcome us with enthusiasm, the reason for 
which was soon made plain There was a 
man-eating tiger in the vicinity. The Hindus 
know well the pluck and avidity with which 
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trouble, and gave us to understand that if we 
could get rid of the brute, she would regard 
us ever after as gods. Knowing that none of 
the tribe would dare to kill the monster, she 
looked upon our arrival as an interposition 
of God. 

“We will have a try for the brute, and 
at once,” said Farquharson, his eyes 
gleaming queerly in his head. A _ glance 
showed me that he was in the mood to do 
desperate deeds, and on this occasion I did 
not feel inclined to balk him. 

““We will go into the jungle at once,” I 
said ; “ how many men can go with us?” 

But here an unexpected difficulty arose. 

































None of the inhabitants of Rhanpore were 
willing to run the risk. 

“You do not expect us to undertake the 
destruction of so dangerous a brute alone ?” 
I asked the chief. “Will no one accom- 
pany us?” 

Severa! men who stood round shook their 
heads. 

* All right, we will go for the beast by our- 
selves,” said Farquharson. 

Just then a tall, good-looking young Hindu 
touched me on the arm. 

“T will show you the tread,” he said. 
“ Let us start at once; the tiger never comes 
out until evening, so there is no danger of 
meeting him now. You can go and have a 
shot at him presently, if you like.” 

In less than half an hour, well pro- 
vided with ammunition and our rifles, we 
set forth. 

“This promises to be something like 
sport,” said Farquharson to me. 

I made no reply—we were crushing down 
the long jungle grass as we walked. Suddenly 
he spoke again. 

“] have been thinking over that letter of 
Lil's.” 

“God knows you have,” was my internal 
reply. I said nothing in words. 

“ And the more I consider it, the less I 
like it,” continued the poor fellow. “I see 
plainly that she cannot put up with me ; and, 
mind you, I am not a scrap surprised, nor do 
I blame her in the very least. I did wrong 
to marry her, and my just punishment has 
come upon me. But a girl who is separated 
from her husband, from whatever cause, how- 
ever innocent, has a hard time in this 
censorious world. Now, if death———” 

“Oh, come, none of that,” I said, interrupt- 
ing him almost roughly ; “we have no time 
just now to think even of your most absorbing 
affairs—we carry our lives in our hands; a 
man-eating tiger is no pleasant monster to 
meet, and if I am not mistaken, this is a 
tiger’s tread.” 

I looked upon the grass, which was torn 
and broken asunder. At the same moment 
the Hindu fell on his knees. He began to 
examine the grass and to sniff. Then he 
faced round and spoke. 

“Here is the tiger tread,” he said; “he 
comes nightly right through here, and 
goes -to the pool there to the right to 
drink.” 

As the man spoke, he bent slightly forward 
and appeared to be listening. 

“Do you hear anything?” I asked of 
him. 
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“Only the snapping of a twig,” was the 
reply; “the tiger will not come out until 
to-night ; we are safe, but this is his tread.” 

Again he bent and listened. Suddenly I 
noticed a queer change coming over his face— 
he glanced from Farquharson to me, and the 
next moment, before I had time to address a 
word to him, disappeared. I was just bend- 
ing down to see where he had gone when a 
sudden and violent shock threw me to the 
ground, and my rifle was dashed from my 
hand: a huge tiger had leapt over me and 
was following the Hindu. 

“ Upatree, for goodness sake, Farquharson,” 
I gasped ; “the brute will be on us in a 
moment.” I rushed for my rifle, but before 
I could secure it, the tiger had turned 
and was making for me. A _ tree was 
near: I made for it and managed to climb 
up just in time. My sudden disappearance 
evidently puzzled my foe. He _ stopped, 
looking from right to left. I glanced round, 
and saw to my relief that Farquharson 
had also taken refuge in a tree. With 
the minuteness with which one does notice 
small particulars even in moments. of 
extreme peril, I observed that the tree my 
friend had climbed into was almost too slight 
to bear his weight—he had established himself 
in a narrow fork, and was clinging on with 
one hand, holding his rifle with the other. 
I, unarmed, had taken shelter in a taller tree. 
My rifle lay quite ten yards away. As tigers 
are seldom climbers, I hoped that for the 
present we were both safe. I bent cautiously 
forward, therefore, to get a good view of 
the beast, who was standing still, glancing 
round him. 

He was a full-grown tiger, of great 
beauty—a glint of sunshine had struggled 
through the thick, overhanging trees, and lit 
up his tawny coat. It is the nature of the 
tiger never, except on very rare occasions, to 
look up. He did not look up now, but he 
evidently suspected something, and also 
doubtless smelt us, for he made a sudden 
halt under the tree in which Farquharson was 
hiding. He now began to sniff the air, turning 
his head slowly first to right and then to left. I 
dared not utter a word, but I noticed, to my 
horror, that, owing to the smallness of the tree, 
Farquharson’s legs were only from four to five 
feet off the ground. If the brute did happen 
to see him he would be in extreme danger of 
being torn from his hiding-place. For a 
moment I wondered that he did not fire, but 
then it occurred to me that he was acting wisely 
in not doing so. If he missed his prey, the 
tiger would turn, and in mad fury try to claw 
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him from the tree. The best chance for 
both of us was to remain motionless, trusting 
that the animal would presently stalk on in 
search of the water which he was coming to 
drink. 

At that moment a covey of partridges, 
evidently disturbed by my possession of the 
tree, rose with shrill cries above my head 
and flew away. The tiger, attracted by the 
noise, raised his tawny eyes and followed 
them in their flight. He left his position 
under the tree, walking forward a few 
paces. At the same instant I saw Farquhar- 
son raise his rifle and fire. He shot the 
brute in the side, rolling him over. My 
first impression was that he had killed his 
game. Now was my chance to descend 
quickly and fetch my rifle. I was just 
about to do so when the beast, whom I had 
supposed to be dead, quivered violently and 
staggered to his feet. He uttered a loud 
growl, and, turning his bloodshot 
eyes, saw Farquharson in the tree. 
With a supernatural effort the wounded 
animal made straight for my friend— 
he sprang at Farquharson, and drove 
one of his great claws deep into the 
poor fellow’s leg just above the knee. 
The flesh was immediately ripped 
down to the ankle, and then the brute 
stood growling, showing his teeth, and 
preparing for a further spring. 

“Hold on, for Heaven’s sake. I 
will get to him,” I cried. 

“No, I have him ; it is all right,” 
was answered back. The mouth of the 
beast was open—I saw Farquharson 
deliberately place the rifle between his 
teeth and fire. This ought to have 
finished the brute, but the bullet must 
have come out in the cheek, for the tiger 
only uttered growls of agony and rage, 
and making another spring, managed to 
wound Farquharson once again, clutch- 
ing his leg higher up and tearing the 
flesh in a most horrible manner. 

I leapt to the ground and had all 
but secured my rifle, when the tiger 
saw me. He wheeled round, made a 
sudden spring, and pinned me to the 
earth. Another instant, and all would 
have been over if I had not remem- 
bered my knife. I wrenched it from 
my belt and drove it deep under the | 
brute’s left ear, and with all my power 
severed his throat right across, cutting 
through the jugular vein ; he stretched 
himself out, fell forward, and died. 
It did not take me an instant to 
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regain my feet. I was shaken, but un- 
wounded. I saw that Farquharson was 
fainting from loss of blood. 

“Cheer up, old chap, we have done for 
him,” I cried. “Here, have a nip of this 
brandy.” I managed to pour a little into his 
mouth, and then helped him down from the 
tree, but he had scarcely set foot upon the 
ground before there was renewed hemorrhage, 
and he sank back fainting. 

Just then I felt myself touched from 
behind, and looking back saw the dusky face 
of the Hindu woman close to me. She held 
something in her hand, and pushing me away, 
knelt down by Farquharson and put some 
drops of liquid Between his lips. 

“Give me that handkerchief which is round 
your head,” I said ; “I must bind it round 
his leg and make a tourniquet to stop the 
bleeding.” 

She handed me her large, gaily-coloured 
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handkerchief without a word. I did what 
was necessary for Farquharson, the woman 
watching me silently. The light was now 
failing fast, but I saw through the brightly- 
coloured grasses of the jungle several more 
dusky faces peeping curiously at us. Amaze- 
ment, horror, delight, were reflected on every 
countenance—the dead tiger lying in our 
midst was enough. Without uttering a word 
the natives came forward and helped me to 
carry Farquharson back to the village. 

It is needless to say that we were the 
heroes of the hour, but I had little thought 
for anything but the terrible condition of my 
poor friend. I dreaded blood-poisoning, the 
result almost invariably of all bad tiger 
wounds, and in the morning saw from the 
high delirium and rapidly rising temperature 
that it had actually set in. I had none of 
the necessary remedies with me, and did not 
think it likely that Farquharson would survive. 
The native woman, Rhanee Mee, had insti- 
tuted herself his nurse. 

“ His life will be spared,” she said, many 
times. “We have certain cures for tiger 
wounds in the jungle—we can soon check 
the fever.” 

I have a great belief in these remedies, 
handed down as they are from parent to son, 
and containing the germs, many of them, 
of our own most valuable medicines; but 
I perceived, to my consternation, that they 
had little or no effect upon Farquharson. 
Whether his state of nervous depression 
before the accident had an unfavourable effect 
upon him now I cannot say, but notwith- 
standing the skill of the Hindu, nothing could 
check the inflammation and fever. 

Two or three days passed away, and my 
friend’s condition was almost hopeless. 

I was pacing about just outside the chief's 
hut, and wondering whether Mrs. Farquharson 
had already sailed for England, and what her 
feelings would be when the appalling news of 
her husband’s terrible death reached her, 
when a clear English voice sounded on my 
ears, and, turning with a startled movement, 
I saw Farquharson’s wife standing behind 
me. 

“ By all that is wonderful, how have you 
come here?” I cried. She held up her hand 
to interrupt me. 

“Never mind that part now,” she said ; 
“T have come. They told me at Morar of 
the accident—is he alive ?” 

In her travelling dress, her face deadly 
pale, her eyes red as if she had been weep- 
ing; distrait, worn, and weary, I should 
scarcely have recognised her for the bright, 
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young-looking girl whom I had first seen on 
board the Crocodile. She came close to 
me. 
“Ts he dead ?” she asked again. She did 
not wait for me to reply—but continued, 
speaking in a wild and yet automatic 
voice: “Listen. Since I wrote that letter I 
have been nearly mad. My misery and 
remorse grew beyond words. I suddenly 
made up my mind to follow you both to 
Jubbulpore. From Jubbulpore I came on 
to Morar—there the awful news of the 
accident and his dangerous illness met me. 
Now tell me, is he alive ? I can bear it, but I 
must know the truth—is he living ?” 

“ Just,” I answered. “ You must be pre- 
pared, Mrs. Farquharson, to see him greatly 
changed.” 

“] do not mind that if only his life may 
be spared. Now take me to him.” 

She held out her hand. 

We went to the but, in the door of which 
Rhanee Mee, the black woman, was standing. 

“ Rhanee,” I said, ‘this is the memsahib, 
the good sahib’s wife. She has come all the 
way from Bombay to see him.” 

Rhanee Mee fixed her lustrous eyes on the 
white girl—the two exchanged long glances. 

“Can you understand English?” asked 
Lil. 

The black woman nodded. 

* And you have nursed him ?” 

She nodded again. 

“Then I will tell you everything. I have 
been a bad wife to the sahib—lI have tortured 
him for that which he could not help. Save 
him for me—bring him back from the gate of 
the grave—do what you can. I must show 
him how sorry I am.” 

Rhanee Mee’s face grew graver and graver. 

“The sahib is bad to-night,” she said, in a 
solemn voice ; “his fever does not yield to the 
remedies of our tribe—it may be that he will 
not recover.” Then she glanced again at Lil, 
who stamped her foot in agony. 

“He must recover, Rhanee Mee,” she cried. 
“T have often heard of the skill of your 
people. Use your great skill now, and give 
him back to me.” 

“T have done nearly everything,” said the 
black woman. “TI have tried nearly all our 
remedies.” 

‘Nearly, but not quite?” said Lil. 

“ There is one thing left.” 

“Then use it ; don’t delay.” 

“ There is one thing left,” repeated Rhanee 
Mee, “ but I was keeping it for myself against 
the day of my own extremity.” She looked 
again at Mrs. Farquharson, gave her a queer 
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and incomprehensible smile, and turning went 
back into the hut. ‘ 

In a moment she came out again, holding 
in her hand a curiously-carved box. 

“Open it,” she said, pushing it into the 
hands of the wife. 

Mrs. Farquharson did so. Inside there 
lay what appeared to be a solitary pearl of 
large size and beauty. 

“That pearl is hollow,” said Rhanee Mee. 
“Within there lies a medicine more potent 
than anything I 
have yet used for 
the sahib. Take it, 
memsahib—I give 
it to you because 
you love him. 
Take it and try it. 
If anything can 
bring him back 
from the grave, 
that will.” 

Mrs. Farquhar- 
son’s face grew ) rm 
whiter and whiter. 
Holding the box 
in her hand, she 
stared at Rhanee 
Mee. 

“Go at once,” said the woman, 
with an imperious gesture; “he 
is lying there inside the hut, 
go to him. Crush the pearl 
and then hold it to his nostrils. 
Let him inhale the fragrance. 


What is within is the most “1 HAV 


potent thing in all the world. 
That pearl has cost many lives: it was 
taken from a neighbouring tribe with which 
our tribe was at war. It was given to 
me by my husband—I was to use it in 
my last extremity. The sahib avenged the 
life of the one who gave it to me-—the 
extremity has come—the sahib shall have the 
medicine.” 

Lil seemed to understand at last. She 
shook herself as if out of a sort of stupor, 
and, not even waiting to thank Rhanee Mee, 
went into the hut. I followed her. 

Farquharson was now lying in a state of 
complete collapse, his eyes were closed, his 
face was ghastly, his breath came at longer 
and longer intervals from his parched lips. 
He did not hear his wife’s step or see her 
when she came into the darkened space. 
She knelt by the couch—lI stood behind. 

“ Dick,” she cried, bending forward and 
pressing her lips to the forehead of the dying 
man. “I could not do what I said I 
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would. I could not leave you—TI have 
come back to you again. Smile or no smile, 
I cannot do without you; I have come back 
to you.” 

“Tell her to break the pearl, there is not 
a moment to lose,” said Rhanee Mee. 

“Do what she tells you,” I whispered. 
“ Break it and hold it to his nostrils.” 

Her fingers trembled, but she did what I 
told her. She crushed the hollow pearl, and 


E COME BACK TO YOU AGAIN.” 


immediately a gas, curious and volatile, 
escaped. It filled the room with a queer 
perfume—the sick man immediately opened 
his eyes. 

“Why—Lil !” he said, with a smile. 

He closed them again. 

“He smiled,” said Mrs. Farquharson, 
looking round at me. “He smiled like any- 
body else.” She fell forward in a fainting fit. 

Facts are stronger than theories. Just as 
there was no apparent reason for the sub- 
jective symptoms which comprised Farquhar- 
son’s horrible malady, so neither was there 
any cause known why the shock which the 
tiger’s wounds had inflicted should get rid of 
it. Such, however, was the case; he not 
only recovered his bodily health, but the 
dreadful grimaces and unnatural laughter 
never again troubled him. He laughs now 
as heartily and pleasantly as any man I 
know, and his smile, Mrs. Farquharson says, 
is like sunshine. 














Some Peculiar Occupations. 


By BALLIOL BRUCE. ° 


pF you doubt the existence of 
a “black-eye academy,” pay a 
visit to Mr. W. Clarkson, in 
Wellington Street—prince of 
perruquiers, and monarch of 
“make-up.” The number 
of patients treated here in the festive season 
is surprising ; so are the stories put forward 
by sufferers to account for the disfigurement. 

The gradations in black eyes are notice- 
able in the tariff. Half a crown to ten 
shillings is the usual fee ; but Mr. Clarkson 
himself once went to Brussels in_ hot 
haste to paint out a virulent specimen ; on 
this occasion the artist’s fee and expenses 
came to £7! Believe me, this is a serious 
business. The artists ask no questions ; 
they are tactful and diplomatic, listening to 
the (unsolicited) excuses given, and gravely 
assuring the victims that some day our 
scientists may be in a position to account 
for the shocking vagaries of bedstead-knobs 
and the unprovoked assaults committed by 
unexpected doors. 

In the photo. a black-eye artist of seventeen 
years’ experience is seen at work. On the 
table at the back lies the paint-box. “ First 
of all,” said the artist, “a No. 5% grease- 
paint is rubbed in, and next comes a No. 4, 
which is of a darker hue. Lily powder is 
used to finish off, and if there isa high colour 
on the cheek, a little carmine comes into 





play.” The sound eye is also touched 
up to bring it into perfect 
accord with its damaged 


neighbour. The process takes 
about half an hour, and is 
conducted before a_ mirror. 
Patients are curiously nervous 
—they are sure they are going 
to be hurt. Allowing for a 
perfunctory morning toilet, 
the artist’s handiwork will 
last about a week; then it 
must be renewed, which 
means another fee. 

Some sufferers try to do 
the job themselves. They 
get pink and white chalk at 
the chemist’s, but the result 
is a weird, ghastly face, with 
the discoloured optic far more 
noticeable than before. Here 
are a few cases selected at 
random :— 

1. Angry wife ; threw book 





He rushed 
from the house ; went to Clarkson’s and asked 
to have a black eye fainted in, so as to fill 
his wife with remorse for the injury she was 
supposed to have inflicted ! 

2. Lady shopping ; three days before her 


at husband, but missed him. 


marriage. Boys playing tipcat. Tipcat flew 
and struck lady between the eyes, blackening 
both terribly. Anguish and despair. Wedding 
postponed. Friend suggested | Clarkson. 
Work of art painted ; wedding, after all. 

3. Solicitor wanted black eye painted out 
before entering court. 

4. Ladies of high degree fought on the 
eve of a Drawing Room at Buckingham 
Palace. Black eyes. Successful treatment. 
Big gratuity to artist. 

5. One evening gentleman had black 
eye painted out; came in next night with 
another | 

Now, as to excuses. ‘There are slipping 
whilst getting into and out of bed; cab 
pulling up suddenly and throwing forward 
the occupant ; falling up the stairs, and the 
rest. For out-and-out original excuses we 
have the nursing of a robust baby boy whose 
chubby fist did the awful deed; and the 
popular preacher who was so carried away by 
his own eloquence that he “ jabbed” himself 
in the eye. 


The water-wizard will detect for you the 
presence of‘running water beneath the surface 


PAINTING OUT BLACK EYES. 
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THE WATER-WIZARD, MR. GATAKER, TRACING A SUBTERRANEAN STREAM. 


From a Photo. by Debenham & Co., 


of the ground. The chief exponent of this 
recondite art is Mr. Leicester Gataker, of 
Weston-super-Mare, who is shown at work in 
the photo. Mr. Gataker is here seen tracing 
a subterranean stream on Lord Llangat- 
tock’s estate, near Monmouth. Behind 
him are his lordship’s agent and foreman of 
works, both of whom are literally trying their 
hands to discover whether or not they possess 
the peculiar power of water-divining. 

Although science has not recognised the 
divining-rod, still the fact remains that Mr. 
Gataker is extraordinarily successful in finding 
water where geological experts have failed. 
Moreover, he is employed by great land- 
owners and municipal bodies, so that he 
makes a handsome income out of the subtle 
affinity that exists between him and running 
water. 

Mr. Gataker discovered his strange faculty 
accidentally. Chancing to walk across a 
field, holding a V-shaped white-thorn twig, 
he suddenly felt’ it turn in his hand. 
Most water-wizards use the twig in their 
divinations ; but Mr. Gataker uses his 
hands only. He is made sensible of the 
existence of water beneath the surface by 
experiencing a mild tremor all up the muscles 
of his arms and a slight tingling sensation in 
the palms of his hands—not unlike a weak 
electric shock. But Mr. Gataker not merely 
finds water; he also gauges the depth at 
which it will be found, and this he estimates 
according to the sensations felt. Many 
people, I learn, possess this power without 
knowing it. 

During his career as a- “ dowser” (local 
name), Mr. Gataker has had to contend with a 


Weston-super-Mare. 
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great deal of scepticism. 
And he has been tested. 
He was once shown a 
well in an _ unfamiliar 
place, and asked to trace 
the water that fed it. He 
set to work, but found 
he could trace no water 
in the vicinity. Zhat 
well had been dry for 
years! Mr. ° Gataker 
long ago silenced those 
who suggested trickery. 
He adopted the prin- 
ciple, “ No water, no 


pay!” and now great 
landowners and _ local 
corporations have, 


through his agency, se- 
cured an abundant water 
supply in the form of 
gushing wells, where it was never even 
suspected that water existed. 


An extraordinary business is carried on at 
the Maison Pinet, 56, Berners Street, W. 
M. Pinet is a professional height-increaser. 
This is effected in two ways: (1) By using in 
one’s boots the plush-covered pads (called 
“elevators ”) seen in the photograph; and 
(2) by wearing specially made boots. For 
anything up to 1 %in., the elevators are recom- 
mended ; up to 6in. the specially made boots. 
The elevators cost from 7s. 6d. to 15s. 6d. 
per pair ; they are about sin. long and 2 %in. 
wide. The boots run up the scale from a 
sovereign or so to seven or eight guineas. 

Clerks out of employment, waitresses, shop- 
girls, footmen (to whom stature is everything), 
and even policemen, are all among M. Pinet’s 
clients ; also Army officers, members of Par- 
liament, lords and ladies, barristers, clerics of 
all degrees, and lovers of both sexes by the 
thousand. In many cases ladies use the 
elevators solely because they raise the instep 
and make the feet appear smaller. 
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HEIGHT-INCREASING PADS, OR ‘‘ ELEVATORS.” 
From a Photo. by George Newnes, Limited. 
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One hears of the dignified gentleman who 
left his elevators in his boots, when he put 
these outside his hotel bedroom door. When 
the boots were brought up polished, the pads 
were missing, and the gentleman was “ con- 
fined to his room.” He didn’t care to make 
inquiries about the things. When he did 
venture out, he was somewhat lower in the 
eyes of his friends. The moral is, keep 
duplicate pairs. 


The turtle trade is unique. Nine -tenths 
of it is in the hands of Mr. T. K. Bellis, of 
6, Jeffrey’s Square, St. Mary Axe, E.C. The 
head-quarters of the trade is at Kingston, 
Jamaica, but nearly all the fishing is done 
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INTERIOR OF MR. BELLISS TURTLE WAREHOUSE. 


on the coral reefs, north of the island. One 
hundred men work on the eight to fifteen 
schooners. The catching is simple enough. 
Strong twine nets are stretched from rock 
to rock, and when the “ fish ” (as it is called) 
feels itself caught, it clings to the meshes 
with its fins. 

Each schooner returns to Kingston with 
eighty to 150 turtles, which are deposited in 
inclosures, filled with sea-water ; they are fed 
on turtle grass and taken as required. No 
turtle of more than 18olb. is eaten in 
England, whilst fish of 140lb. are most in 
demand. 

The importer’s standing order to his agent 
is. “ Don’t exceed 100 turtles by Royal Mail 
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steamer, once a fortnight.” The death-rate 
en route is great, although hose and sea-water 
and warm straw are used, and a liberal diet of 
oatmeal and lettuce supplied. In the train 
from Southampton numerous foot-warmers 
are placed to raise the temperature. Below 
forty degrees means death. “I remember,” 
said Mr. Bellis, “landing seventy-five out of 
120, and then lost another thirty before the 
turtles reached my warehouse.” 

Most of the fish are sold beforehand to 
restaurateurs and hotel and private chefs. 
Mr. Bellis imports about 2,500 turtles a 
year, the price ranging from tenpence to a 
shilling per pound. 

Though susceptible to cold, the turtles 
may be nailed to the 
deck of the ship, so as * 
to prevent the creatures 
swarming all over the 
vessel. The seeming 
vitality of the turtle 
after decapitation is 
curious. Mr. _ Bellis 
once sent a big fish to 
an hotel in Newcastle. 
The chef cut the turtle’s 
head off, and hung the 
body upside down to 
bleed. Twenty - four 
hours after that turtle 
knocked down a man- 
cook with one blow of 
its fin. A turtle’s head 
was also mentioned 
which, severed from the 
body for many hours, 
would yet bite savagely 
at a piece of wood. 
As a rule turtles are not 
dangerous to handle, 
but they have inflicted 
severe injuries with their 
fins. A man was once carrying into a famous 
restaurant a very large turtle, and as he was 
placing it on the floor, the creature snapped 
his nose clean off. 


The next peculiar occupation is truffle- 


hunting. The photo. was specially taken by 
Messrs. Louis Bernard et Cie., of Carpentras, 
at the instance of Mr. Paul Winter, of 70, 
Mark Lane, E.C. It shows a caveur (or 
truffle-hunter) and his dog at work in the 
forest. 

The average truffle isn’t much bigger than 
a large walnut ; it is black, and has a warty 
surface. The powerful odour of the fungus, 
especially just before a thunderstorm (truffles 
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CAVEUR, OR TRUFFLE-HUNTER, AND HIS DUG AT WORK NEAR CARPENTRAS, 


From a Photograph. 


have been called “thunder-roots” and 
. “swine-bread”), attracts many animals — 
even pigs. Pigs were trained and used to 


hunt for truffles, until dogs superseded them. 
The hunters seek truffles during the winter ; 
but they are baffled by a severe frost, which 


hardens the ground. The biggest 
truffle on record was unearthed two 
years ago ; it weighed 6lb. 10%o0z., 
and was presented by Messrs. _Ber- 
nard to Messrs. Morel Bros., Cobbett 
and Son, Limited, of Pall Mall. 

Truffles are most abundant on 
mountains. When the trees are fully 
grown and the crop favourable, one 
hunter and dog can find from 45lb. 
to 55lb. of truffles in a day’s work. 
But the majority of the men own 
very little hilly land, and only find 
17lb., 20lb., or 25lb. per day. Some 
seasons the truffle crop is an utter 
failure. Messrs. Bernard handle every 
year between 70,000lb. and 75,o0o0lb. 
of truffles, the bulk being preserved. 
In the season, however, London and 
other great cities receive by parcel- 
post baskets of fresh truffles weighing 
7lb. to glb. 

When the dog has found a truffle, 
he stops, sniffing, onthe spot. He is 
then rewarded with a scrap of food, 
and his master digs up the truffle, 
puts it in his wallet, and makes for 
another tree ; for it is beneath trees 


that this fungus is found. 
Vol. xiii.—26. 


The working of devices in 
human hair is virtually a 
lost art. I am indebted for 
these details to Messrs. Chas. 
Packer and Co., of Regent 
Street, who kindly lent me 
the floral trophy worked in 
hair, and inclosed in a glass 
case, which is here repro- 
duced. It is a romantic 
story. Somewhere in the 
forties a certain Swiss shep- 
herd, Antonio Forrer, was 
tending his flocks ; and like 
Giotto, he was a bit of an 
artist. Instead of drawing, 
however, he used to weave 
hair and wool into quaint 
devices. 

An English lady saw some 
of his work, brought him 
over to England, and edu- 
cated him at her own 
expense. Next we find him 
set up in business in Regent Street. His 
trade grew, and he foresaw a craze. Accord- 
ingly, he sent over to Switzerland for a lot 
of pauper crippled girls, whom he said he 
would teach. In 1850, Forrer had a grand 
house in a southern suburb, and he lived 
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FLORAL DEVICE WORKED IN HUMAN HAIR. 
From a Photo. by George Newnes, Limited, 
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like a prince on £10,000 a year. The 
craze was now at its height. Provision 
would be left in wills for mourning 
brooches at £20 each; mourning rings, 
and so on. In London alone there were 
100 hair-working houses. Special artists 


prepared designs. Large brooches had hair 
designs set in them; pencil and cigarette 
cases were covered with hair; and waist- 
belts even were prepared from long tresses. 
Finally, regular pictures were prepared in 
hair on various backgrounds. One of these 
depicted somebody’s birthplace—a_ pretty 
little French village, with brook, trees, houses, 
and even the names over the shops, all 
wrought in hair. One man had his dead 
wife’s hair turned 
into an artistic 
landscape, after 
Corot. The frame 
subsequently 
covered with the 
hair of the second 
wife! Captains of 
sailing ships 
brought orders 
from all parts ot 
the world; and 
one gentleman had 
an evening dress tte 
woven out of the 
snow-white hair of 
his dead partner. 
After the Prince 
Consort’s death, 
Her Majesty had 
some of his hair 
made into a brace 


was 
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however, keeps neither horses nor coaches, 
but hires these from people like Seaward, of 
Islington. Mr. Seaward keeps a hundred 
funeral horses, so that a visit to his stables is 
an interesting experience. 

“It is dangerous,” said one of my in- 
formants, “to leave a pair of these black 
stallions outside public-houses, when return- 
ing from a funeral; for these animals fight 
with great ferocity.” Once, at a very small 
funeral, the coachman lent a hand with 
the coffin; but, in his absence, the horses 
ran amuck among the tombstones, which 
went down like ninepins in all directions. 
A white spot takes a large sum off the 
value of a funeral horse. In the photo. 
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UNERAL 


let. Now, the 
Queen stipulated 
that there were to be no joinings ; but this was 
impossible, the Prince’s hair being too short. 
However, the Queen’s instructions were 
carried out, and the bracelet delivered. 
Chancing to be toying with it one day, Her 
Majesty drew out a hair three times the 
length of the Prince’s hair; then there was 
trouble. The bracelet was inspected, and it 
was found that while much of it was Prince 
Albert’s hair, the greater part of it was not. 


The last curious industry deals with funeral 
horses. Mr. Robert Kennington 
Park Road, has imported these stately 
animals for upwards of twenty-five years. 
It seems they come from Friesland and 
Zeeland, and from £40 to £70. 
nine hundred funeral 
rhe average undertaker, 


Roe, of 


cost 


There must be about 
horses in London. 


HORSES 





MAN PAINTING OUT A WHITE FETLOCK. 


one of Mr. Seaward’s men is painting a 
horse’s white fetlock with a mixture of lamp- 
black and oil. A white star on the forehead 
may be covered by the animal's own foretop. 

On the right-hand side in the photo. will 
be seen hanging a horse’s tail. This is sent 
to the country with a “composite” horse 
a Dutch black, not used for the best funeral 
work, owing to his lack of tail. He is sold 
to a country jobmaster, with a separate flow- 
ing tail, bought in Holland for a shilling or 
two. In the daytime, the ‘“ composite” 
horse conducts funerals, the tail fastened on 
with a strap; but at night he discards it, 
and gaily takes and from the 
theatres. 

Worn-out funeral horses, one is horrified 
to learn, are shipped back to Holland and 
Belgium, where they are eaten / 


people to 
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The Flowery Islands. 
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\;| from school- 

-| days onwards 
has heard 
from time to 
time of the Scilly Isles, 
but comparatively few 
people ever have the 
opportunity of seeing 
them. ‘They are on the 
way to nowhere, and 
unless you live in Corn- 
wall, and are enticed by 
summer excursion 
steamers, there is no 
chance, as a rule, to 
visit them, and yet they 
are most interesting and, 
so far as this country, 
at any rate, is concerned, 
unique. 

Right out on the 
broad Atlantic a cluster 
of rocky islands ; five 
of them inhabited, and 
producing beautiful and 











BISHOP LIGHTHOUSE. 
From a Photo. by R. H. Preston, Penzance. 
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at the same time profit- 
able growth, the others 
of little value. 

The two features of 
the Scilly Islands pre- 
sent a striking contrast : 
flowers and storms; 
beauty and shipwreck. 
In temnestuous, and 
more especially in foggy, 
weather they have 
proved a death-trap to 
many an unhappy mari- 
ner, though the great 
utility of the lighthouses 
around our coast is 
shown by the fact that 
since they have been 
made efficient on Scilly 
the shipwrecks have 
been comparatively few. 

As a set-off to the 
havoc that the islands 
have worked at times is 
the fact that they have 
also proved a place of 
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shelter. It is now pro- 
posed to make them of 
great use to our Navy, by 
fortifying them and estab- 
lishing a coaling-station and a harbour. The 
islands form a sort of lake in the ocean, and 
when a breakwater has been made to the 
westward, where the largest area of the 
Atlantic is seen, there will be almost a 
perfect protection from every wind that blows. 

There is no coaling-station for our Fleet 
between Ushant and Ireland, and it is 
conceivable that under certain circum- 
stances the Scilly Islands might prove most 
valuable. 

It is supposed, though no one knows, that 
Scilly was joined to the mainland, and there 
is a tradition amongst the people that at one 
time a horse’s head could have stopped all 
the water that flowed between Scilly and 
what is called Land’s End; but there is now 
nearly thirty miles of 
rolling sea between 
them. 

If, however, the 
Scilly Islands have 
suffered through the 
angry storms of the 
Atlantic, they have 
enjoyed the soft em- 
braces of the warm 
Gulf Stream, which 
comes across it. This 
flows all round the 
islands and keeps an 
equable temperature. 
For this reason it is 
possible to grow cer- 
tain flowers about two 
months earlier than 
anywhere else in 
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From a Photo. by] 





HUGHTOWN, ST. MARY'S. 


From a Photo by J. Valentine & Sons 


Britain, and in consequence of that fact a 
very large industry has been developed. 

Mr. Augustus Dorien Smith was for nearly 
forty years Lord Proprietor of the Island, and 
he commenced and encouraged the cultivation 
of early flowers on a large scale. He was 
called, like his successor, Mr. Algernon Dorien 
Smith, “Lord Proprietor of the Island,” 
although the Scillies are leased from the 
Duchy of Cornwall. Still, no one grudges the 
Dorien Smiths their title, as they have done 
so much for the island and have been 
practically kings of the place. 

Upon the Island of Tresco is situated 
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TRESCO ABBEY. (J. Valentine & Sona. 
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their residence — a 
large one, with all the 
comforts of a modern 
English mansion. Sur- 
rounding it are many 
acres of gardens con- 
taining flowers and 
tropical plants, many 
of which are not to 
be met anywhere north 
of the Mediterranean 
shores. One part of 
the grounds is called 
North and the other 
South Australia. The 










































i] TRESCO ABBEY—ROCKERIES, 
SHOWING A GREATER 
VARIETY OF PLANTS 
THAN IN ANY OTHER 
PHOTO, 


flower, but it is 
true that they die 
immediately after- 
wards. One is re- 
minded at every 
turn of the cele- 
brated tropical 
gardens of Mr. 
Hanbury, near to 
Mentone, where, 








TRESCO ARBREY GARDENS — 
BIGGEST TREE FERNS IN 
SCILLY. 


Long Walk separates 
the two, and here are 
found many trees, etc., 
which are indigenous 
to the soil of those dis- 
tant colonies. Among 
the more striking of 
the plants are gigantic 
cactus, gum-trees, and 
fuchsias, more like 
forest trees than garden 
plants. There is also 
a variety of palms from 
China, India, and 
Japan; and aloes {| a ae . 
which are reputed to From Photos. by) TRESCO ABBEY—EUCALYPTUS, ETC. (Frith & Co. 











flower only once in 2 

hundred years, and then to die, as if the as here, is a wealth and profusion of luxuriant 
display of their fragrance and beauty were growth, of rare and beautiful plants. On the 
fatal to them. Asa matter of fact, very few hill above the gardens is a statue of Mr. 
of them do take as long as that before they Augustus Dorien Smith, on which is an 
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inscription stating that for thirty-nine years 

he was Lord Proprietor of these Islands. 
Descending from this statue one comes 

lawn-tennis 


to a 
a very common- 
place object com- 
pared with the 
wonderful beau- 
ties that the 
visitor has just 
witnessed, but 
even that has a 
special and in- 
deed a weird and 
ghastly interest of 
its own. At one 
end of the court 


ARUM LILIES. 


is a building for 
spectators, and 
this is embellish- 
ed, if one can 
use the word in 
such a connec- 
tion, by the figure- 
heads of ships 
which have been 


wrecked on the 
islands. 
To sensitive 


spirits this is in- 





From Photo. by R. H. Preston, 
Penzance. 
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deed a depressing sight, knowing that these 
twenty or more figure-heads are, perhaps, all 
that are left of so many ships carrying human 
freight, and the disasters to which hurled 
hundreds of 





court, which is of itself 











souls into 
eternity. 
We believe ' 






this curious 
and uncanny 
collection was 
made by Mr. 
Augustus, the 
uncle of the 
present Mr. 
Algernon 
Dorien Smith. 
This latter 
gentleman is a 
handsome 
man, in the 
prime of life, 
full of vigour 
and strong 
personal individuality. He is often called 
* King Smith,” and his manner shows that 
he is not one who would like to be 
denied his own way. After all, kings are 
mortal, and it would be surprising if the 
King of the Scilly Islands did not, like 
all other Imperialists, show that he meant 
his royal will to be respected. But though 
he is controller of all the land in the 
island, and everyone has to go to him for 
permission to do anything upon it, still 
his is not-an absolute monarchy. He has, 
like the Queen of the adjacent islands of 
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BUILDING IN THE TENNIS COURT. 
From a Photo. ty C. J. King, Scilly 





















































ONLY FIELD IN BRITAIN HEDGED 


GRAND MONARQUE—THE LARGEST POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS. 
(Frith & Qo. 


From a Photo. by) WITH PALMS AND BAMBOOS, 
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Great Britain and Ireland, to put up with a_ will astonish most people to learn that no 
county council, of which, however, as might less than 500 tons of narcissus were sent 
be expected, he is chairman. The people from Scilly to the mainland, mostly bound 
for Covent Garden Market. It is 
not that they grow in Scilly more 
beautifully or larger, but because 
they are some two months earlier. 
It is rather prosy to introduce 
into a description of lovely flowers 
sordid questions of monopoly and 
competition. But still these islanders 
have the chance of putting upon 
the market at a time when no one 
else can the results of their labours, 
and no one can blame them for 




































A FIELD OF PRINCEPS. TAKEN 
10TH FEBRUARY. 


From a Photo. by R. H. Preston, Penzanc 





on the islands are repre- 
sented in Parliament by 
the member for the Pen- 
zance Division of Corn- 
wall. 

But perhaps the most 
interesting feature in re- 
gard to these beautiful 
islands is the enormous 
increase of the trade in 
early flowers, particularly 





PICKING ORNATUS. 
From a Photo. by C. J. King, Scilly. 


treating in a business-like and com- 
mercial manner the fortunate con- 
dition in which they find themselves. 
As we have said, the equable climate, 
in consequence of the Gulf Stream, 





A FIELD OF NARCISSUS. TAKEN IOTH FEBRUARY. 
From a Photo. by R. H. Preston, Penzance. 





narcissus and daffodils ; of the former 
some 1§0 varieties are grown. 
From very small beginnings this in- 


. . PACKING DOUBLE WHITES, ETC. 
dustry has progressed, and last year it From a Photo. by Frith & Co. 
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is the main reason for the early and successful 
growth of the flowers, but they must be pro- 
tected from certain winds, and large hedges 
are grown, so that the gardens look like 





ST. MARV S—PULPIT ROCK, ( Preston. 


Photo. by] 


patches or allotments. It is a very 
important question this study of the 
protection of the flowers, and the in- 
habitants of the isles seem to have well 
mastered it. The quantity of flowers 
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MARY'S—LOADED CAMEL 
ROCK, AND SPOT WHERE 
SIR CLOUDESLEY SHOVEL'S 
BODY WAS FOUND AND 
FLEET WRECKED, 1707. 
From a Photo. by Frith @& Co 


grown is steadily in- 
creasing, and in a few 
years’ time the huge 
figure we have quoted 
will probably be far 
exceeded. Early pota- 
toes and tomatoes are 
also cultivated in large 
quantities. Altogether 
Scilly is well worth 
a visit. At first there 
is a curious sensation |i 

in feeling that you  — Froma Photo. lent by] 





LOGAN STONE. 
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are right out on the Western Ocean, not 
upon an Atlantic liner, but upon solid 
mother earth. Little frost or snow visits the 
isles, whilst in summer, intense heat is pre- 
vented by the cool Atlantic breezes. 

There is some talk of establish- 
ing a large sanatorium upon the 
islands. The history and traditions 
of the place are largely con- 
nected with shipwreck and drown- 
ing. ‘The people do not call them- 
selves Englishmen or Cornishmen, 








ST. AGNES—NAG'S HEAD ROCK. 
From a Photo. by J. Valentine & Sons 


but Scillonians, and they are 
proud and fond of their birth- 
place. The rock scenery 
of some of the coast is im- 
posing, and here is perhaps 
the largest of the Logan, or 
rocking-stones, a huge piece 
of rock so poised that it is 
possible for one person to 
move some hundred tons. 

Sir Walter Besant 
spent six weeks here 
writing his famcus 
novel, “ Armorel of 
Lyonesse,” which 
gives a good insight 
into the legends and 
folk-lore of the place ; 
and certainly Scilly 
would be just the 
spot to inspire the 
novelist or the poet 
with ideas of ro- 
mance, of rescue, 
and of tragedy; rug- 
ged and bleak in 
some parts, cultured 
and sheltered in 
others. 





(0. J. King 

















By Mrs. EGrerton Eastwick (PLEYDELL NorTH). 


OU must realize the risk 
entailed. A new play by an 
unknown author; it is only 
of late that ladies———” (he 
was not sufficiently sure of 
himself, or her, to say 
“women ”) “have commenced to make their 
mark as playwrights.” ; 

“ But the beginning has been made,” she 
said, smiling ; “if the work is good, the sex 
of the writer has ceased to be an objection— 
give my work a chance.” 

“There is undoubted merit. Insight into 
character, fine touches, not too fine to escape 
the ‘gods’ (an excess of delicate perception 
usually fails), bright dialogue, dramatic unity, 
rapid action.. It really ought: to succeed. 
And yet I have known a piece that seemed 
to have all these qualifications die on the 
first night. The thing is to make it go. 


Who the deuce is to play the part of 
Vol. xiii. —27. 








Beatrice?” He was walking up and down 
the room, talking more to himself than to 
her. 

“Do you think,” she said, shyly, “that Z 
could ?” 

He stopped in his walk and looked at her. 

“ You !” he said, in astonishment. 

She was certainly a beautiful woman, and 
there was about her an air of both power and 
fascination, the latter apparent in spite of a 
certain plainness, even poverty, of dress, 
which did not escape the practised eye of the 
manager. 

“ You,” he repeated, with a touch of amuse- 
ment in his tone, and still regarding her 
critically. 

She wisely remained silent. 

“Tell me,” he said, presently, “ what put 
the idea into your head—was Beatrice a 
piece of self-portraiture ?” 

She flushed deeply. 
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“TI believe I could render the part as 
no one else could,” she said, “ because I 
know the truth of her story.” 

He resumed his walk. 

“Well, to tell you the truth, the likeness 
struck me, gesture, style—I don’t know that 
I should have realized the possibilities of 
Beatrice if I had not seen you.” 

“Then I have already acted as her inter- 
preter ?” 

“Just so—faith, if Beatrice were to tell 
her story to the pit as you told me yours the 
day you persuaded me to tead the play—but 
the training? You have no experience.” 

“Only as an amateur, but I would work 
hard, spare no effort 

They discussed the point for another half- 
hour; finally it was arranged that, should the 
manager not see his way to making other more 
satisfactory arrangements—that is, should 
he not succeed in securing the services of 
Miss D’Arcy, the only suitable actress he 
could think of as likely to be available for the 
part in “A Modern Wife”—Mrs. Grey 


should study the 7é/e with a view to taking 
it herself. 

At any rate, the piece was to be produced 
at the Hyperion Theatre in six months’ time. 


When Mrs. 
Grey had taken 
her departure, 
the manager sat 
for awhile in his 
comfortable den 
with the type- 
written copy of 
the play in his 
hand, speculat- 
ing upon the 
wisdom of his 
venture, and 
certain peculiari- 
ties connected 
with it. Who 
was Mrs. Grey? 
Until she had 
written for a 
personal inter- 
view, he had 
never heard of 
her. 

On that occa 
sion she had 
enclosed a photograph, which led him to 
imagine that she desired an engagement, 
and the photograph had induced him to 
grant the interview. Then she had offered 
him the play. That a woman hitherto un- 
known to the world should have written at 


“WHO WAS MRS. GREY?” 
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the outset something that approached a 
masterpiece, was sufficiently startling. 

Although he felt sure that he was not 
aware of her true name and identity, he knew 
something of her history; at least, he had 
reason to think so. She had given him an 
outline of the struggle and necessity which 
had driven her to make this histrionic effort, 
with a passion and intensity of pathos which 
had made him promise to read her work, and 
caused him promptly to keep his word. 

And now he was launched upon an enter- 
prise which to his sober sense seemed more 
than doubtful. He was not at all sure that 
she had not been acting from first to last: 
that he was not the victim of some outrageous 
plot of a masquerade. Perhaps she had 
stolen the play. ‘There were tricks of style 
here and there which seemed familiar. He 
turned the pages again and again, but could 
come to no conclusion, except that the 
strength which he had always believed lacking 
to make a woman, even a good novelist, to 
write a good play, was manifest here. 

Another curious point was the similitude 
between the heroine and the author. Some 
of the very phrases used by Beatrice had 
been used by Mrs. Grey; the gestures 
ascribed to her 
were the ges- 
tures which 
seemed to come 
so naturally to 
Mrs. Grey. This 
fact militated at 
least against the 
idea of theft. 

The address 
given by Mrs. 
Grey was 55, 
Clifton Road, 
Ramsgate; she 
had been stay- 
ing in town in 
apartments 
while the fate of 
her play was in 
abeyance ; but 
to-day, she had 
told Percy 
Marks, she was 
returning home ; 
the thought of 
that home, as she had in part revealed 
it to him, filled him now with compas- 
sionate regret. He had gathered that she 
was linked to a man who had grown help- 
less before calamity, and was assailed in 
his poverty and despair by temptation, from 
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which it took all her woman’s wit and 
courage to save him. Yet she thought of 
him still as the hero and lover of her youth, 
and held that the harshness and cruelty 
of his fellows alone had driven him to 
desperation. 

The successful manager had not much 
sympathy to bestow upon this fool of 
fortune; he had no belief in a relentless 
fate, and regarded hypersensitiveness as mere 
idiocy; but he admired the woman who 
sought so bravely to withstand disaster, and 
was interested in her fate. 

About a week later he wrote to Mrs. Grey. 
In a few lines he told her that, Miss D’Arcy 
having a prior engagement, he had decided 
upon offering to her, Mrs. Grey, the part of 
Beatrice in “ A Modern Wife.” 

As a result, it was to be supposed that 
Mrs. Grey removed to town, for during the 
succeeding months she was, as a matter of 
necessity, in constant attendance at the 
theatre ; but the secrecy with which she had 
in part chosen to surround her private life 
remained unbroken. 

After that first expansiveness, she never 
again referred to her husband or her home ; 
communications from the theatre were now 
addressed to a ladies’ club; her companion 
at rehearsal was an old woman, apparently 
a servant, as reticent as herself. 

They generally arrived on foot, alighting, 
as the manager discovered, from an omnibus 
in the main street near the Hyperion. 
Instincts both of wisdom and courtesy 
induced him to refrain from making any 
effort at present to penetrate her reserve. 

As to the success of his venture, his con- 
fidence increased as time went on. Seatrice 
appeared to be under the influence of some 
over-mastering purpose which enabled her to 
surmount the difficulties inseparable from her 
inexperience, and to endow the part with 
startling vitality. Her fire was enough even 
to have redeemed stupidity, and she had 
none to encounter: it communicated itself 
to the rest of the company, it communi- 
cated itself to him, Percy Marks, the 
actor-manager, who played the part of the 
ruined genius, the husband of the “ Modern 
Wife.” 

She led, thrilled, enthralled him. The 
pathos of failure crept into his marrow, and 
he began to understand its possibilities for the 
first time. She thrust them home upon him, 
and made him suffer all their torture ; up to 
the last scene where she saved him from 
cowardly surrender. But he sometimes 
wondered whether she would ever act again ;. 
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whether she were acting now. She seemed 
to be merely telling a story which she was 
determined the world should hear ; it seemed 
impossible that she could ever assimilate any 
other part as she assimilated this. She was 
so desperately true. 

The critical night drew near. The play 
was announced as the work of Lucian Grey, 
an author hitherto unknown, but a rumour 
had circulated to the effect that it had been 
written by the new actress who was engaged 
for the leading part, and not a little specula- 
tion and curiosity were consequently rife in 
theatrical circles. At the close of the 
last rehearsal, Percy Marks said to Mrs. 
Grey :— 

“ The author will, of course, be called. I 
hope you will be ready to respond ?” 

“To be hissed ?” she said. 

“I have no fear of it.” 

“Nor have I, really—it sha// succeed. I 
will make them love me, pity me, and then— 
yes—if the author is called, the author will 
appear—upon one condition.” 

She had of late dressed more effectively 
than of old. To-day, she wore a long coat 
of dark velvet that enhanced the sensitive 
delicacy of her face; her red-brown hair 
showed in thick coils beneath her velvet 
toque, and her grey eyes had taken, in her 
excitement, a depth of shadow which made 
them seem purple, almost black. 

“What is the condition?” he asked, 
eagerly. He foresaw in the disclosure of 
her double identity the climax of his 
triumph. 

“That so long as the piece draws, and 
proves a financial success, you will not, 
under any pretext, take it off the boards 
under one hundred nights.” 

“That promise is easily given — while 
it succeeds, why should I wish to with- 
draw it?” 

“Why, indeed ? 
of mine — give me 
writing.” 

He demurred. 
hundred nights,” he said, evasively. 


This is merely a whim 
your promise in 


“T hope it will run three 
“ What 
you ask is unusual and quite unnecessary.” 

“ Nevertheless, grant me this favour.” 

He tried to put her off, until he saw signs 


of restive rebellion. He was very much in 
her power, and after all, the promise seemed 
a safe one. What if at the last she were to 
throw him over, spoil everything, as he almost 
believed it was in her to do, if she were 
thwarted? At last he consented. He drew 
up and signed an agreement to the effect 
that for no reason but legitimate failure 
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would he withdraw “A Modern Wife” 
under the time specified. 

The following night his expectations were 
more than realized. The house was crowded. 
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of a white, eager face, and the figure of a 
man. 

But now the call was growing imperious: 
“ Author! Author!” and she showed no sign 


“THE AUTHOR WILL APPEAR UPON ONE CONDITION.” 


The audience was at first good-tempered 
(Percy Marks was eminently popular), then 
appreciative, then enthusiastic. As the cur- 
tain fell the storm of applause rolled from 
stalls to gallery, and from gallery to stalls, 
and back again. 

It was one of those unqualified triumphs 
which more than once the manager had 
scored by his. venturous daring and apprecia- 
tive judgment. And yet a sense of annoyance 
mingled with his satisfaction. Mrs. Grey 
had done splendidly ; had surmounted inevit- 
able difficulties with marvellous courage; had 
hardly, after the first scene, shown appreciable 
signs of nervousness. She was called for 
again and again with him before the cry of 
“Author!” arose. She had justified his 
expectations, but he was conscious that she 
had not played for him or to him alone. 

More than once he had seen her eyes fixed 
upon a box to the left of the stage, and in 
the shadow at the back he had caught sight 


of response. He turned towards her quickly ; 
her face had grown ashen—she was trembling 
from head to foot. 

“Go on,” she whispered, “tell them that 
the author is ill—will come presently—ask 
them to wait—give me five minutes—only 
three "—her hand was pressed to her side. 

He was really alarmed, and hurried before 
the curtain to make his little speech. He 
was always welcome and listened to. When 
he returned he found her standing where 
he had left her, but by her side was a 
stranger, a man, the same he had seen in 
the box. 

“ Here,” she said, rapidly, “is the author, 
the true Lucian Grey ; he is ready to appear, 
and receive his rights.” 

Marks drew back—surely he recognised 
this man. 

* Remember 
imperiously. 

The cries from the front were growing 


promise,” she said, 


your 
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once more imperative. With a quick motion 
of her lithe white hands, she pushed the 
man who had just joined her towards the 
wings. 

“What does 
Marks, angrily, 
alone. 

“It was he wrote ‘A Modern Wife.’ He 


mean ?” 
he stood 


said Percy 
with her 


this 
when 
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The silence of the end had fallen upon the 
auditorium. John Graham had received his 
ovation, which had been mixed with consider- 
able surprise, and returned. 


He stood before them, transformed. The 


pallid cheeks were burning, the eyes aflame 
with strange, mysterious light. 
Percy Marks was a clever man, able to 


“HERE IS THE AUTHOR.” 


—my husband—you know him; he sent 
you the play under another title, and you 
would not look at it. Five years ago, when 
you were a critic, you ruined him. Do you 
remember? But for me, you would have 
killed him, body and soul and brain—John 
Graham, do you remember ? ” 

She spoke with quick catches in her 
breath, with rapid, eager pleading. 

“ And he has played this trick upon me,” 
he said, angrily, “ using you ?” 

“No, no—not he. It was my doing—he 
never knew until this evening when he sat in 
the box there and heard his own words—saw 
you acting them—oh !—shall I ever forget it ? 
—the triumph, the joy. Forgive me, oh, you 
must forgive me. I could not see him die 
before my face; die of disappointment, 
despair. Look, he is coming.” 


recognise. a mistake, and could atone 
generously. He stretched out his hand. 

* Allow me to congratulate you,” he said, 
frankly, “as much upon the success of your 
wife as upon your own. After all, it is to 
her that both your thanks and mine are due. 
Will you sup with me to-night ?” 

But that night the Grahams preferred to 
go home, to the unpretentious rooms where 
their child lay sleeping, and which they had 
taken six months previously, when “ Mrs. 
Grey ” entered upon her engagement at the 
Hyperion. 

“A Modern Wife” ran over the one 
hundred nights, and Percy Marks had no 
cause to regret his venture. Mrs. Grey 
played Beatrice to the end, but she never 
again appeared upon the boards. 

She had had “ Her One Inspiration.” 











Policemen of the World. 


By C. S. PELHAM-CLINTON. 


OLICEMEN are a _ necessary 
evil, and the world is full of 
them. Every civilized, edu- 
cated, and dignified nation is 
compelled to feed a large 
number in order to hunt 


rascals down and to help the women across 
the street ; and in every country where law 
is a thing unknown, every man is his own 
policeman, and takes care of the above-named 
things for himself. 

Now, for several years, the “bobby” has 
been my hobby, and in my travels I have 


an embryo smile, as if he were running in. 
competition with the next man’s white shirt ; 

and three of them carry “ wristers” on their 

belts. With all their ungainliness and lack 

of beauty, however, they are a decidedly 

efficient set of men, and manage to keep the 

wayward citizens of South Africa in gentle- 

manly order. 

The Guardias Civiles, or Civil 
of Spain are, without exception, one of 
the finest bodies of men in any part of 
Europe. They are, perhaps, only equalled 
by the Irish Constabulary, a body they 


Guard, 





From u Photo. by) 


often noted the great difference in the police- 
men of the world. As the photographs 
which I have collected will show, there is a 
wide difference in dress, feature, and stature. 
Some of the “bobbies” are handsome men, 
carrying in their face and form the dignity of 
Strength. Others wear upon their brow the 
care of long hours and small pay. And 
some are so ugly that you would have a fit 
if you met them late at night. 

To show you at once that some bobbies are 
not Apollos, I begin with the native police 
of South Africa. There are four of them, 
standing against a stone wall. The man on 
the right is a fierce man, and his set lips are 
a warning that the way of the transgressor is 
indeed hard. The bobby on the left wears 
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LB. G. Lennon & Co., Cape Town. 


very much resemble, though, happily, at 
the present time, the latter have not the 
same disagreeable duties to perform as do 
their Spanish confréres. It is not so very 
long since travelling in Spain was quite as 
dangerous as, if not more than, a trip 
through Kashmir, or other equally out-of-the- 
way part of the world. The absence of rail- 
ways, and the difficulties of communication, 
which, to a certain extent, still obtain, made 
travelling as dangerous as it was in England in 
the old posting days, when “Stand and deliver” 
was frequently heard on Hounslow Heath and 
other parts near London. The Spanish 
highwayman, however, usually reversed the 
order of action, making you a target first of 
all, and then requesting the unpunctured 
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portions of your anatomy to deliver up your 
worldly goods. In 1845 the Civil Guard 
was established, and the duty of its members 
is to patrol the high roads and practically 
guard travellers. Since their enrolment, 
brigandage has almost entirely disappeared, 
and except in the most out-of-the-way 
portions anything like highway robbery is a 
thing of the past. Their power is almost 
absolute, and it speaks wonderfully well for 
them as a body that it is very seldom abused, 
and if abused it is the malefactor who suffers, 


and not the peaceable citizen ! 








OFF ICER OF THE CIVIL GUARD OF SPAIN. 
From a Photo. by the Photographic Company of Madrid. 

The Guardias Civiles are scattered all over 
the country in pairs or squads, and the 
patrolling is invariably done in couples, the 
order being to march, when on patrol, fifteen 
yards apaft. There are always two guards 
on each train, and with their curiously 
shaped hats, dark blue tunics, and yellow 
belts, their cloaks hung over their shoulders, 
and their quaint, rather old-fashioned gaiters, 
they make a picturesque effect when, im- 
mediately the train stops at a station, the 
two get out and march up and down the 
platform. There are in all about twenty-five 
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thousand foot and five thousand mounted 
Guardias Civiles in the country. On proper 
representations one can always be obtained 
as an escort if required, and I believe that 
even in the beautiful cork woods near 
Gibraltar, which are a favourite pic-nic 
ground for the garrison and tourists, if a 
party is known to be visiting that picturesque 
spot, the Guardia is generally to be found 
handy, though I have never heard of there 
being any need of his services; the idea is 
evidently that prevention is better than cure. 
Besides these, there are the Municipal Police, 














MEMBER OF THE PUBLIC GUARD OF SPAIN. 
From a Photograph. 


who meander round in an amiable fashion 
and look after the cleanliness of the streets, 
and are supposed to direct the traffic, which 
they generally do by allowing the traffic 
to direct itself. Their uniform is very much 
the same as that of the Ordenne Publico, 
or Police of Public Order, who are paid by 
the city and not by the State, the chief 
difference being that they wear green gloves 
instead of white, and wear belts outside the 
tunic ; their caps are much the same, but 
they have the municipal coat-of-arms on the 
front. 
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ITALIAN MUNICIPAL POL ICEMAN. 
From a Photograph. 

The Gibraltar police are dressed very much 
the same as those in England, excepting that 
they have a good deal more silver on their 
helmets. They have apparently a good deal 
less to do, as the soldiers are chiefly looked 
after by their own police and the patrols. 
One of their occupations seems to be to 
watch the squabbles between passengers 
landing from the steamers and the boatmen, 
and when a combat seems imminent, at the 
last moment to come to the front and 
establish order. If the police hastened their 
movements a little, visitors to Gibraltar in 
other than an official capacity would find 
their landing a good deal less irritating. 

Beautiful as is the town of Naples, half 
the pleasure of the visit is marred by 
the ghastly cruelty to animals one sees on 
every side; it is a blot of shame on the 
town, and is, I believe, as much regretted by 
the better class of Italians as it is by .the 
visitors. Even were the police turned into 
officers of a society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals, I think they would hardly 
be able to summon up enough energy to do 
anything. The gendarmes on Sunday look 
very smart in their dark blue uniforms with 
silver braid. The Neapolitan police make 
little attempt to control the traffic, as little, 
in fact, as they do to prevent cruelty ; but in 
Rome there is a marked difference in both of 


these respects, as there is as little cruelty to 
animals to be seen as there is in London, 
and the traffic is certainly better regulated 
than in most towns of Europe. 

The police of Italy is divided into five 
bodies, or sections, the first being the 
Carabinieri, who wear a dark blue tail-coat 
and trousers, with red band and thread silver 
buttons and ornaments, and a cocked hat 
with tricolor cockade and tuft, and gloves 
and sword. The second section is the 
Guardie di Publica Sicurrezza, or Guards of 
Public Safety, who wear a dark blue tunic 
with light blue ornaments, grey trousers, a 
round cap with a peak, gloves, a small sword, 
and a revolver. Both of these belong to 
the military service, and are entitled to a 
pension. The men can rise from the ranks 
to be officers, but cannot advance beyond 
the rank of captain. The other police are 
the Municipal Police, the Forest Guards, 
and the Guardie Campestri, who look after 
the fields and farms, these last three being 
local bodies. The service is, of course, 
voluntary. 

The Pope’s Swiss Body-guard may perhaps 
come under the head of a police, though 


A MEMBER OF THE POPE'S SWISS BODY-GUARD» 
From a 
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and was taken by 
Mr. O. A. Poole, a 
distinguished Yoko- 
hama amateur. 

The Roumanian 
police are a fine 
body of men, and 
are under the con- 
trol of the Govern- 
ment. In com- 
parison with the 
City of London or 
New York police, 
they are much more 
military looking, and 
their dressis smarter. 
In summer, they 
wear a canvas uni- 
form, and at all 
times carry a sword 

: and loaded revolver. 
From a Photo. by] JAPANESE POLICEMEN. (0. A. Poole, Baq., Yokohuna. Through the kind- 
me a. ae ay ness of Mr. N. San- 
they are more of ‘2 4a SCOMarin, Director of the Prefecture 
a‘ military body; [i oy EA of Police, I am able to present 
their uniform is [aa - ae two photographs. of Roumanians, 
one of the most [im =. ~=showing the winter costume and 
picturesque in —& ; 7 4 "| full dress. 
Europe, the only —™ Ps ‘ aap eae.’ Try as I would in Vienna, I was 
other equally fanci- § oe not able to obtain any photographs 
ful costume being [eo ei: 
our beefeater’s. 

The Japanese 
police are very 
picturesque, espe- 
cially in their 
summer costume. 
Dressed in white, 
with a sort of cape 
attached to their 
hats hanging down 
on their shoulders, 
they may often be 
seen walking along 
the street two by 
two. In speaking 
of the photograph 
here reproduced, 
Mr. A. R. G. Clark, 
the manager of 
Messrs. North and 
Rae’s_ well-known aoe 
firm in Yokohama, ay POLICEMAN IN WINTER DRESS. 
says: “I may men- From 6 Photograph. 
tion that it is very 
difficult indeed to obtain such picures, as 
the native ‘Robert’ must be snapped un- 
awares, and very few good negatives exist.” ey og 
The photograph is certainly an excellent one, From a Photograph. 
Vol. xiii.—-28 
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Vib NAA POLICEMAN, 


From a Photograph. 
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of the police 
there, which was 
the more aggra- 
vating as, both 
in uniform and 
appearance, they 
are aS smart a 
body of men as 
anyone could 
wish to see. 
However, 
shortly after- 
wards, by the 
kindness of Mr. 
M. Feldschark, 
the British 
Consul - General 
in Vienna, I 
obtained some 
excellent photo- 
graphs of the 
Viennese police, 


and those of 


Bohemia as well. 


The uniform of 


the Viennese 
gendarme is one 
of the most pic- 
turesque of any 


in Europe — of 


the regular 
police, that is; 


it consists of dark green tunic, blue-grey 
trousers with madder-red trimming, a blue 


grey cloak with madder-red 
facings, a chasseur hat with 
a tuft of dark green feathers, 
and they are armed with a 
sword and Mannlicher rifle. 
They are a gendarmerie, 
or almost military body, 
organized for the main- 
tenance of public order 
and security all over the 
country, with the exception 
of large towns, such as 


Vienna, Prague, etc., where , 


a town police is in exist 
ence. As I said before, 
the Viennese police are a 
very smart-looking body of 
men; the mounted men 
in particular, with their 
gauntlet gloves, high boots, 
dark blue cloth jackets, 
and lighter trousers, and a 
leather belt across the 
chest, have a very spruce 
appearance, The ordinary 


oa 
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policemen have a black cloth dress, with red 
facings, a black metal helmet with an eagle 
in nickel, and are armed with asword. The 
inspector's dress is very much the same, 
excepting that 
the ornaments 
are silver, and 
the stripes on 
the arm are 
silver braid. 
The Prague 
police have a 
handsome uni 
form, with a 
curious hat, 
almost like an 
English pot - 
hat, with a 
square crown 
and a_ point, 
and with a 
bunch of fea- 
thers at the 











side. The 
mounted men 
have uncom 
monly good 
horses, and sit 
extremely well. 

I was rather 
disappointed 
| with the police 
4 of Berlin, who 
" AUSTRIAN GENDARME. though a fine 

From a Photograph 
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POLICEMEN OF THE 


body of men as regards size, showed a great 
deal too much disposition to girth. They 
are, however, extremely serviceable in regulat- 
ing the traffic, and I watched the way they 
kept the people 
back on the 
pavement, while 
the German Em- 
peror was riding 
up Unter den 
Linden, with a 
good deal of 
curiosity, as 
they showed 
much firmness, 
and yet were 
very good- 
natured and 
polite through it 
all. Their uni- 





GERMAN POLICEMAN. 
From a Photograph. 


blue, and they wear a 
helmet of shiny leather, 
with a band of nickel and 
arms of the same metal. 
For some reason or 
other the powers that be 
at the Hague declined to 
let me have photographs 
of their police, but offered 
a picture of a_ fireman 
instead. What the con- 
nection between the two 
is I rather fail to see, but 
it was doubtless kindly 
meant. However, the 
terror to evil-doers in the 
Netherlands is dressed in 
a dark blue tunic and trousers, and wears a 
shiny helmet, and carries a short, heavy 
sword, which he is only allowed to use in 
desperate emergencies. The rural policeman 
much resembles his town brother, but the 


From a Lithograph. 










FRENCH GENDARME. 
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most gorgeous Officials of all are the Custom 
House police, who have a much more gaudy 
uniform. 

I suppose the French policeman is almost 
as well known to English people as the 
English one. The uniform of the gendarme 
is a dark blue tunic edged with red, 
rather lighter blue trousers, black braid 
epaulettes, a cocked hat with silver braid, 
and aiguillettes of white thread. He is 
armed with a revolver. The mounted 
gendarmes have the same uniform with a 
cross-belt of buff leather, a cloak lined 
with scarlet cloth, and are armed with a 
sword and carbine. The ordinary town 
policeman is dressed in darker colours, and 
has the regulation of the traffic in his hands. 

I did not visit Serajevo, but Mr. Freeman, 
the British Consul there, kindly sent me 
photographs of the Bosnian police, with the 


form is dark following information: 

“There are in Bosnia and the 
| ed we 4 ee A "= " } . 
Herzegovina gendarmes, or rural 


| : ‘ ; 
police, finanzwache, or Custom 


House guards, and town police. 
The inclosed photographs are all 
of the latter, but the uniforms of 
the others are very similar. The 
Christian members of all three 











FRENCH SERGENT DE VILLE. 


( Lithograph, 


From a) 
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forces wear the Austrian 
cap, the Mohammedans 
the fez. All the uniforms 
are dark green ; the gen 
da. nes and the town 
police have red facings, 
and the latter, when on 
duty, wear a metal plate 
with their numbers. The 
gendarmes carry a Kro- 
patchek rifle and a sword 
bayonet, the policemen 
only a_ sword. The 
Custom House guards 
have green facings, and 
carry a Wernde rifle and 
sword-bayonet.” 

As regards size, the 
Russian policemen are 
the biggest men of any 
in Europe, and compare 
in this respect with the 
police of New York, 
though what is known as 
the Broadway squad in 
the trans-Atlantic city 


can, I think, give inches 
in size to any body of 
men in Europe. 
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BOSNIAN POLICEMAN, 
From a Photogravh 


in Moscow, their uniform 
partaking much more of 
a military character. The 
Russian policemen are 
drawn from soldiers who 
have done their service 
in the regular army, but 
it is not a military corps, 
and the men are not 
entitled to pension on 
retirement. The rank 
and file cannot, as a rule, 
become officers, these 
last being chiefly chosen 
from the regular army, 
and I must make a pass- 
ing tribute to the extra- 
ordinary politeness and 
courtesy shown to our 
party by the chief of 
the Kremlin district, at 
Moscow. Seeing we were 
strangers, on the occasion 
of one of the chief fétes 
there, he not only gave 
us admission to the 
church, but allowed us to 
return in the procession 

to the Church of 








The Russian 


force is divided 
into three sec 
tions, the Urban, 
Suburban, and 
River police. 
The uniform of 
the Urban police 
is black, with 
yellow and red 
facings, and in 
cold weather they 
have a heavy great 
coat, and round 
their waists is a 
belt carrying a 
short sword and 
a revolver; the 
uniform of the 
Suburban section 
is black with pur 
ple facings, and 
the River police 
have black with 
white facings. 
There is also, in 
various parts, a 
mounted police, 
and I noticed 
these particularly 





RUSSIAN POLICEMAN, 


the Assumption, 
and afterwards 
emphasized _his 
civility by taking 
the trouble to 
come up and ask 
if he could be of 
any further ser- 
vice tous. Good- 
natured and civil 
as are the majority 
of our English 
inspectors, I fancy 
very few of them 
would show such 
gratuitous civility 
and such great 
kindness to entire 
strangers. I say 
this without any 
intention of dis- 
paraging the most 
excellent police of 
London. 

The Fiji Islands 
are kept in order 
by a body called 
the “Armed 
Native Constabu- 
lary.” From a 




















NATIVE FIJIAN 


resident of Sura, I have received photographs 
showing these men outside the Sura Barracks. 


The man on the right 
presenting arms is the 
common soldier - police - 
man, with black tunic 
and black facings. The 
man on the left is an 
officer. His tunic of dark 
blue with scarlet facings 
contrasts strikingly with 
the scalloped kilt of white 
linen. Note the curious 
manner in which the 
native Fiji policeman 
wears his hair. 

In the Straits Settle- 
ments, the police force 
numbers over 2,000, of 
whom about 100 are 
Europeans. The accom- 
panying photographs 
show the well - known 
Sikh and Malay police- 
men. The first - named 
“bobby,” with gun on 
shoulder, is a picturesque 
figure. The gun is used 
when the Sikh is on 
guard at the treasury or 
Government offices. At 
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POLICE-OFFICER AND ORDINARY POLICEMAN, 


From a Photograph. 


SIKH POLICEMAN. 


From a Photo. by Moses & Oo., Singapore. 
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other times he 
wears the _ side- 
sword on'y. The 
second Singapore 
photograph shows 
the native Malay 
policeman. 

In passing, I may 
say that the police 
forces in the various 
British Colonies are 
modelled on the 
lines established in 
the mother country. 
In many of the 
Colonial cities and 
towns, the police 
legislation is based 
upon metropolitan 
enactments, and 
the expense of the 
police establish- 
ments is borne by 
the Colonial 
revenue. British 
India is divided 
into police districts, 
but the system 


differs slightly in the different presidencies. 
All the British Indian police are in uniform, 





NATIVE MALAY POLICEMAN, 


From a Photo. by Moses & Co., Singapore. 
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and are trained in drill and 
in the use of fire-arms. The 
ordinary members of the force 
are natives, while the officers 
are nearly all Europeans, who 
have seen military service. 
By the Code of 1883, which 
has tended to make the force 
very efficient, the police have 
a legal sanction for acts that 
in England are sanctioned 
by practice. Policemen take 
evidence, and have the power 
to compel the attendance of 


witnesses and to question 


MADRAS POLICEMAN 
From a Photo. by Major Handa, Madrasa 


them. In fact, as one great 
authority, Stephen, says, the 
police of India are far more 
important, and relatively more 
powerful, than the English 
police, owing to the smallness 
of the number of the Euro 
pean magistrates and other 
circumstances. 

The costume of the Madras 
police is less attractive than 
that of the Sikh. A gaily- 
coloured turban, dark jacket, 
white trousers, and sandals 


MONTENEGRIN POLICEMAN. 
From a Photograph 


SWEDISH POLICEMAN. 


From @ Photo. by Dahllo/, Stockholm. 


make up the uniform, and 
the “ bobby ” carries a sword. 
The Montenegrin policeman, 
with his trusty pistol in his 
belt, is much smarter in 
appearance, stalwart and im- 
pressive. 

In Stockholm and Chris- 
tiania the uniforms much 
resemble each other, being 
of dark blue, almost black, 
cloth, with brass buttons, and 
a brass plate on the shiny 
leather helmet, and they are 
armed with a short sword. 





TASMANIAN POLICEMAN, 
From a Photo. bu 8. Spurling, Launceston, 
Tasmania 

Here is a policeman from 
Launceston, Tasmania, who 
measures 6ft. 2in. in height. 
The number of the force in 
that town is about fifty, and 
they are often spoken of as 
“a model police force.” At 
present, the local police of 
Tasmania are under the con- 
trol of the local municipal 
councils, but it is very pro- 
bable that, under a centralli- 
zation Act, all the police of 
this far-off island will be 

















under Government control. As _ will be 
noticed, the Tasmanian “bobby” is re- 
markably like the London “ peeler,” and is 
quite as fine-looking. 

In Denmark the city and county police 
are also a distinct body—men who have been 
in the army being preferred, though military 
service is not essential. They receive a 
pension on retiring, but are allowed to follow 
any civil occupation in addition if so inclined. 
The ordinary policeman can be promoted to 
an inspectorship, which is about equal toa 
sergeantship in this country, and to rise 
higher and get command of a district he 








DANISH POLICEMAN. 
From a Photo. by Stolten & Simmowen, Copenhagen. 


must pass an examination, and, after a few 
years’ service in the ranks, is promoted as 
vacancies occur. 

Belgium enjoys with Switzerland the 
reputation of being one of the least-policed 
States of Europe. There is, roughly speaking, 
one “bobby” to every 350 persons. The 
duty of the gendarmerie, or members of the 
horse and foot police, is to maintain internal 
order and peace. In this work they are aided 


by the “ Guard Civique.” 

It would be carrying coals to Newcastle to 
give a detailed description of the English 
It seems to be 


police and their efficiency. 
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the custom nowadays to run them down on 
every occasion. Why, I never can see, for 
taking it all in all it is not too great praise to 
say they are the most efficient body of men 
in the world. ‘There may be a few black 
sheep among them, and a few of them may 
not have read Lord Chesterfield’s book on 
manners, but if their efficiency, readiness to 
oblige, and general civility were placed in one 
side of the balance, and the contrary attributes 
on the other side, I think everybody knows 
which side of the scale would reach the 
ground with a bump. Only travellers who 
have watched the traffic of foreign towns 








BELGIAN POLICEMAN IN UNDRESS UNIFORM, 

From a Photograph 
extricate itself, more by good luck than good 
guidance, can appreciate the careful manner 
in which the gigantic mass of vehicles in 
London is managed by our friend the 
“ bobby.” 

In London, the “ Metropolitan” and the 
“City” policemen are distinguished when on 
duty by the difference in the small canvas 
armlet worn on the left forearm. In the 
“ City” this strap is of red and white stripes, 
while in all other parts of the Metropolis the 
stripes are of blue and white. The Metro- 
politan police area is over 688 square miles, 
and includes all places within a radius of fifteen” 


? 
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miles of Charing Cross 
except the “City.” (In the 
“one square mile” on the 
other side of Temple Bar, 
928 stalwart men, from the 
“Commissioner ” down to 
the ordinary constable, guard 
the public from harm. The 
force costs about £128,000 
a year. This sum is paid for 
entirely by the citizens, with- 
out Imperial aid, and the 
wages for each man is con- 
siderably in advance of police 
wages in the United King- 
dom. The Metropolitan 
force, up to De ember, 1895, 
numbered 15,271, and the 
cost of supporting it is partly 
borne by the Government. 

An equally efficient corps 
is the Irish Constabulary, 
which is, however, consider- 
ably more of a military force. 
Their good temper under 
difficulties and danger can 
be appreciated by those who, 
like myself, happened to be 
quartered in Ireland when 
the Emergency trouble com- 
menced, and the dark green 
uniforms and the 
stalwart forms 
they encased will 
be always remem- 
bered by those 
who have seen 
them in such try- 
ing circumstances 
as a first - class 
body of well- 
drilled guardians 
of the peace. 

I have already 
mentioned the 
New York police- 
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LONDON METROPOLITAN 


From a Photo. by F. C. O. Stuart, Southampton. 
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NEW YORK POLICEMAN ON BROADWAY. 


From a Photo. by H. N. Tiemann, New York City. 


man in terms of deserved 
praise. ‘They—in fact all of 
the American policemen— 
are as fine a body of men 
as any in the world. In 
many of the Eastern cities, 
such as New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, there is a 
strong sprinkling of Milesian 
blood in the multitude of 
officers and patrolmen, and 
it is said that many of them 
go on the Milesian principle 
of “hit him first and hold 
him afterwards.” The “hit- 
ting” is done by means of a 
club or “ billy”—a_ short 
stick of hardwood loaded 
with lead, about as long as 
the fore-arm. This stick has 
a particularly persuasive and 
somnolescent effect, and the 
day-billy, a smaller, but quite 
as powerful club, reduces the 
most violent criminal to a 
state of child-like and abject 
humility. The depressing 
thwack of the “ billy,” and 


the charges against it, have 
often been heard; but I, for 
one, can bear witness that, in 

all my American 


travels, I have 
never known the 
“billy ” to be put 
to an inhuman 
use. The Ameri- 
can policeman, 
by the way, is 
popularly known 
as a “cop,” and 
in certain portions 
of New York he 
wears the eupho- 
nious name of 
“de collar.” 





Ciiff-Climbing and Egg-Hunting. 


By L. 


2S egg-hunting, as in other 
law things, there are degrees ; and 
Ae in this article I propose to deal 
only with the very highest 
form of this fascinating hobby. 
I refer more particularly to 
or, more properly, cliff-descend- 
ing, in search of eggs. Among the most 
distinguished adepts in this difficult and 
perilous ert is—appropriately enough —one of 
the most popular officers in the British Army 

Lieutenant-Colonel Willoughby-Verner, of 
the Rifle Brigade, who is, at this moment, 
a professor of military science at Sand- 
hurst. As his egg-collecting adventures 
and stories would fill whole volumes, I have 
some difficulty in “boiling-down,” as the 
saying is, even a tithe of the interesting 
material gathered at our interview. 

First of all, let me say that in the portrait 
reproduced on this page Colonel Verner is 
depicted in full climbing attire — knife, 
camera, ropes, and sling, or belt. He wears 
rope-soled shoes, which he bought for one 
peseta in Andalusia. 


cliff-climbing, 


I began egg-hunting as soon as I could 


climb a tree,” the Colonel said to me ; “ and 


later on I used 
to assist my father 
wy training his 
sporting hawks 
and falcons, of 
which he hid a 
large number.” 
While stationed 
at Gibraltar, be- 
tween 1874 and 
1880, Colonel 
Verner had splen- 
did opportunities 
for indulging his 
favourite pastime. 
“The lowest—as 
to situation—and 
also the very first 
eagle’s nest I ever 
took, was that of 
an Imperial eagle 
—a tree - nesting 
species. This nest 
was in a stunted 
tree, only 2oft. 
high, in the 
middle of an al 


most impene- 
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LIEUT.-COL, WILLOUGHBY-VERNER IN CLIFF-CLIMBING COSTUME. 


From a Photo. by Sergt. Smith, Aldershot. 


S. LEwis. 


trable thicket, which was surrounded by a 
large swamp covered with reeds roft. high.” 
Here the great bird relied for security on 
the solitude of the swamp, and the diffi- 
culty of access to the tree. Certainly, Colonel 
Verner would never have reached that nest 
were it not for the assistance rendered by a 
couple of bare-legged Spanish leech-catchers, 
who beat down the reeds for him with their 
poles. 

By the way, the manner of catching the 
leeches was simple, but loathsome. As the 
men beat the reeds, the leeches swam forward 
in battalions and fastened on to the Spaniards’ 
bare legs. When a sufficient number had 
taken the human bait, the catchers dislodged 
them and commenced again. The men 
required a pretty liberal diet to make up for 
the blood they lost whilst following their 
odious occupation. 

The gallant Colonel’s highest nest (as 
compared with the lowest, mentioned above) 
was that of a golden eagle, which took up its 
abode in a dizzy crag, 2,80oft. above Jimena, 
in Andalusia. 

Asked as to the details of his cliff-climbing 
outfit, Colonel Verner said: “I take with 
me 18oft. of 1in. 
Alpine rope ; soft. 
of 2in. rope for 
‘bad’ places ; a 
ball of strong 
twine with lead 
weight attached, 
for communicat- 
ing up or down ; 
a nest of tin boxes 
for eggs, carried 
in a bag or creel ; 
field-glasses, dag- 
ger, canvas belt 
(specially made 
for me by a blue- 
jacket); water- 
bottle and pro- 
visions ; a hand 
camera, and a set 
of egg-blowing in- 
struments packed 
in a case.” 

To these may 
be added a 28ft. 
rope of pure silk, 
weighing but a 
few ounces, . yet 
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capable of supporting two men. This rope 
was given to the Colonel by the late Crown 
Prince Rudolf of Austria, who had used it 
himself whilst chamois-hunting in the Tyrol. 

In the spring of 1878, Colonel Verner left 
Gibraltar with a friend for a nesting expedi- 
tion into the mountainous country north of 
the Rock. They chanced to visit the nesting- 
place of a griffon vulture in a cliff, which in 
most parts inclined at an angle of about 
seventy degrees. Two-thirds of the entire 
height was as smooth asa wall. “We had 
no ropes. We worked our way through a 
densely wooded ravine to the foot of the 
cliff, and managed to reach a ledge whence 
we could command most of the face of the 
precipice. Here we found it possible to 
sidle, barefooted, along the narrow ledges, 
the strata being more closely defined. 

‘“‘ Before reaching the ledge where the nest 
lay, I had to let myself down 6ft. Having 
packed the egg, I 
climbed still higher, 
and came across two 
more nests with eggs. 
Great fissures were 
met with now and 
again, and as I was 
creeping round into 
one of these, a gigan- 
tic griffon vulture 
flew out with discon- 
certing suddenness. 
Here I found 
another nest. I 
swung round into 
the fissure, but could 
not get back again, 
so I climbed up the 
‘chimney’ ard _ col- 
lected more eggs.” 

A few moments 
later the daring 
climber had a ter- 
ribly narrow escape 
from an awful death. 
He was sidling along 
the narrow ledges as 
we see him in the 
picture (which is 
from a drawing by himself, made immediately 
after the occurrence), when the rock gave way 
under his foot, and he swung out 3ooft. above 
the abyss, holding on to the upper ledge 
only with the fingers of one hand! “As I 
slipped,” he said to me, plaintively, “ my egg- 
box struck against the rock ; and it was just 
my luck that the most beautifully marked 
egg of the whole lot should be the only 





“a GIGANTIC GRIFFON VULTURE FLEW OUT.” 
From a Water-Colour Drawing by Lieut.-Col. Willoughby- Verner. 
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one that got cracked.” And as he spoke, 
the Colonel produced the identical egg for 
my inspection. 

Colonel Verner casts something more than 
doubt on the stories of eagles attacking 
people. “I have taken eggs from scores of 
eagles’ nests in lofty crags,” he said, “and 
have never once had such an experience. 
Certainly it is a little dangerous when one of 
these huge birds, affrighted, dashes out of a 
cavern, close to one’s head, whilst one is 
clinging to the face of a sheer precipice ; but 
I have never known an eagle to directly 
attack me.” 

At first the gallant officer used to make 
water-colour sketches illustrating the incidents 
of his expeditions; but the incredulity of 
friends induced him to take up the irre- 
fragable photography. From the popular 
point of view, however, the Colonel's photos. 
are a little disappointing, in that they show 
no human figure on 
the terrific precipices 
scaled. ‘This is be- 
cause in most of his 
expeditions he was 
attended only by 


native goat - herds ; 
and, of course, he 
could not take a 


photo. of himself in 
the awful places he 
reached. He did 
succeed in getting 
photos. of eagles’ 
and _ vultures’ nests 
in situ ; but these 
are impressive only 
when one knows the 
circumstances under 
which they were 
taken. On one occa- 
sion the Colonel was 
gyrating at the end 
of a rope 2o0oft. from 
the top of the cliff, 
and nearly 4ooft. 
from the bottom. 
He then had to hold 
his camera at leg’s 
length from the cliff in order to get a 
photo. of the nest. 

Sometimes the camera itself came to grief. 
Finding himself quartered at Dublin two or 
three years ago, Colonel Verner began collect- 
ing the eggs of sea-birds—guillemots, gulls, 
and the like. One day, at Lambay Island, 
whilst seeking for cormorants’ nests, he found 
one that contained five eggs. Selecting a 




































suitable point of view—and the range was 
limited, seeing that he was dangling half- 
way down a formidable cliff—the Colonel 
was just about to photograph the nest, 
when the buckle of the camera-strap gave 
way, and down fell the little instrument 
150ft. into the boiling surf below. 

‘“* A few minutes later I saw it floating out 
to sea, and, of 
course, I gave it 
up for lost. A 
coast-guardsman, 
however, who 
accompanied me, 
volunteered to re- 
cover the camera, 
which was now 
2ooft. or 3ooft. 
from the shore. 
Forthwith he was 
lowered into the 
sea, and not long 
after he swam 
back with the 
camera in his 
mouth, for all the 
world like a re- 
triever !” 

This camera 
is the one the 
Colonel is hold- 
ing in the portrait 
on the first page. 

The next pho- 
tograph repro- 
duced here shows 
in quite a start- 
ling manner the 
frightful posi- 
tions in which 
cliff-climbers 
quite commonly 
find themselves. 
This daring man 
is Mr. C. Kear- 
ton, of Elstree, 
Herts, who in 
collaboration 
with his brother 
(Mr. R. Kearton) 
prepared a 
unique work (it 
was illustrated 
entirely from photographs taken 7” sifu) on 
“British Birds’ Nests,” which is published 
by Messrs. Cassell and Co. 

I asked Mr. Kearton to describe his 
method of making a descent, and this is 
what he said: “ Perhaps it would be better, 
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first of all, if I said a word or two about 
that photo. In it I am depicted climbing 
down a cliff on the south coast of Ireland. 
I am about soft. down, and the cliff was 
nearly 3o0oft. above the sea. The photo. 
was taken by a naturalist friend, for whom, 
however, I had to fix up a second camera, 
as he knew nothing about photography. I 
gave him certain 
instructions, 
which were to 
be carried out at 
a given signal 
from me. 

“ Before start- 
ing on a_ cliff- 
climbing expedi- 
tion,” pursued 
Mr. Kearton, “I 
first procure a 
couple of ropes 
about the thick- 
ness of one’s 
thumb, and in 
length from 
2ooft. to 3ooft. 
Next, a crowbar, 
which I fix firmly 
in the ground 
some distance 
from the edge of 
the cliff. One 
rope (the guide- 
rope) is securely 
tied to this crow- 
bar, and then 
thrown over the 
cliff ; whilst the 
other is passed 
once round the 
bar, and then 
held by the man 
who is letting me 
down. Attached 
to the end are 
three loops, 
which are placed 
round my body 
and under my 
legs to prevent 
me from falling 
out. With the 
camera slung 
over my back, and the guide-rope in my hand, 
I deliberately walk backwards over the brink 
of the cliff, the rope being controlled by a 
man who unwinds it at given signals. On 
firing my revolver, the situation of a nest is at 
once revealed by the sudden flight of the birds. 





MR. C. KEARTON WALKING 
BACKWARDS DOWN A CLIFF. 
Froma Photo. by Mr. C. Kearton, Elstree. 
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As I am lowered, I carefully dislodge with my 
feet every loose bit of rock within reach, so 
as to avoid a possible shower of rubble 


(the result of contact with 
when below. This is vitally 
important. At will, I can sit in the girth 
or sling. As the sound of one’s voice 
is lost when at a depth down the cliff 
of about soft., another man is stationed at a 
point where I can see him ; and it is through 
his agency that the man at the crowbar 
receives my signals. The nest to be photo- 
graphed may be found on a fairly accessible 
ledge, in which case the manipulation of the 
camera is comparatively easy ; but where it is 
built on a projecting stone or small ledge, 
tremendous difficulties have to be overcome. 
In such cases two legs of the camera must 
rest on my body, most conveniently in the 
belt round my waist. Having fixed up the 
apparatus I proceed to focus the object ; this 
is the most difficult task of all, and one which 
may last five minutes or an hour, or even 
longer still, according to circumstances. 
Then it frequently happens that when every- 
thing is ready for the exposure, one of my 
legs will slip or my body sway in an aggra- 
vating manner, so that the nest will have to 


and _ stones 
the rope) 


be re-focused. 

“Where a recess in the cliff is reached in 
descending or ascending by the ropes, one’s 
body, being insulated, begins to rotate like a 
goose on a roasting-jack ; and the sensation 
of twirling round in mid-air at 
the end of a rope, with the very 
real possibility of a shower of 
dislodged stones from above, 
and—in the event of an accident 

certain death beneath, is any- 
thing but pleasant. Remember, 
one’s life is literally in the hands 
of the man at the crowbar. On 
one occasion, just as I was dis- 
appearing over the cliff, this 
responsible person got joking 
with his companion, the signal 
man, and he let the coil of rope 
slip up to the top of the crow- 
bar. A moment more and it 
would have slid off altogether, 
but a horrified yell from me 
brought the careless fellow to 
some sense of his duty, just in 
time to avoid a catastrophe. 

“ My cliff-climbing in the south 
of Ireland was uncommonly suc 
cessful; but on one occasion 
I was victimized by an Irish 
peasant, who—far too anxious to 
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please—spoke of a grand rock dove’s nest he 
knew of at the bottom of a sheer precipice, 
accessible only by rope. I walked back 
two miles along the cliffs, and straightway 
prepared for a descent. When about half-way 
down, one of the legs of the camera got fixed 
firmly against the rock, and as I still con- 
tinued to descend, the full weight of my body 
came upon it. Next moment the legs of the 
tripod gave way, and the whole apparatus came 
to pieces, the shutter falling on to the rocks far 
below. ‘To photograph the nest now was, of 
course, quite out of the question. Still I con- 
tinued the descent, if only to get a glimpse 
of it, and to find what remained of the 
shutter of the shattered camera. Having 
reached the bottom of the cliff, I looked 
about for the rock-dove’s nest. Alas! 


There was none there, and I had all my 
My informant mentioned 


trouble for nothing. 









































the non-existent nest solely in order to give 
me a little pleasurable anticipation and 
excitement. 

The remainder of the very impressive 
photos. reproduced in this article were taken 
by Mr. Charles Jefferys (and his colleagues), 
of Tenby. This gentleman fortuitously com- 
bines the zeal and energy of a naturalist with 
the peculiar skill of a professional photo- 
grapher. The 
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stood that a rocky coast, so broken up, must 
offer unusual advantages for obtaining photo- 
graphs of portions of the cliff front. Almost 
everywhere some projecting slope or ledge 
may be gained, which will reward the climber 
with a view of portions of the face of these 
precipitous- limestone cliffs, which are the 
favourite breeding haunts of the raven, 
chough, peregrine, and buzzard—to say nothing 

of the countless 





photo. reproduced 
on the preceding 
page was taken 
for Mr. Jefferys by 
Mr. H. Mortimer 
Allen ; and it illus- 
trates admirably 
the dangerous and 
difficult nature of 
this work, or hobby 

-call it what you 
will. Here the egg- 
collector is seen 
taking a raven’s 
nest near Fresh- 
water, Pembroke- 
shire. This nest 
was placed in a 
most curious posi- 
tion—not on the 
usual ledge of 
rock, Dut on a 
blunt point, so to 
speak, which 
sloped abruptly 
away on each side 
of the nest. To 
make it still more 
difficult of access, 
the big point of 
light rock shown 
in the photo. was 
separated from the 
main cliff, render- 
ing it impossible 
to descend straight 
over the nest. The 





thousands of guil- 
lemots, razorbills, 
puffins, and gan- 
nets, which yearly 
flock to the coast 
and adjacent 
islands for nest- 
ing.” 

Another of Mr. 
Jefferys’ photos. is 
here reproduced. 
This illustrates a 
nesting expedition 
undertaken by Mr. 
C. D. Head and 
Mr. Jefferys. The 
nest being sought 
is that of a pere- 
grine falcon, who 
took up her quar- 
ters near Tenby in 
April, 1804. “ The 
eggs of this bird,” 
explains Mr. 
Jefferys, ‘‘are 
generally placed in 
some slight hol- 
low, or hole, at the 
back of a_ broad 
ledge, which is 
often overhung by 
the precipitous 
cliff above. So far 
as my experience 
goes, the peregrine 
never does more 
in the way of nest- 





photo. also shows 
that the collector 
is making des- 
perate endeavours to transfer the eggs to 
the fishing-creel he carries at his side. 

“One of the most remarkable features of 
Pembrokeshire,” says Mr. Jefferys, “is the 
extent of its coast line. Though one of the 
smaller of the Welsh counties, its coast line 
must be fully roo miles in length, owing to 
the numberless indentations in the form of 
bays and inlets. It will, therefore, be under- 
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CHARLES JEFFERYS AND C. D. 
PEREGRINE FALCON’S NEST NEAR TENBY. 


‘building’ than 
merely to scrape a 
slight hollow for 
her eggs. Sometimes, however, this bird makes 
use of disused nests, built by more diligent 
members of the feathered world. I remember 
in March, 1894, we emptied a raven’s nest, 
and the following month obtained a set of 
peregrine eggs from the very same nest.” 
The nesting site shown in the preceding 
photo. is quite close to the climber ; it has 
been used for a very long time by a pair of 
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peregrines, who 

return regularly 

year after year. 
Mr. Jefferys and 






his colleagues conduct their cliff-climbing 
in the orthodox way. “We use ropes of 


the best quality,” he tells me; “and given 
a careful, reliable man on top, there is 
really very little danger to the climber 

always excepting the unexpected descent 
of loose rock and stones.” In many of 
the photos. the guide-rope is seen hanging 
below the climber. ‘This rope is made fast 
to a steel bar, driven into the top of the cliff, 


and the climber uses it in ascending and 


descending to take his weight off the 
“body -rope,” which is attached to the 
“sling.” In this way, only one man is 
needed to attend to the ropes, whilst a 


second is told off to interpret the climber’s 
signals. 

The next photo. shows the taking of a very 
large raven’s nest (compare it with the figure) 
which was built on a precipitous cliff at the 
mouth of a tidal river in Carmarthenshire. 
In difficult or dangerous places, Mr. Jefferys 
makes fast to the crowbar the body-rope as 
well as the guide-rope ; and he tells me that 
in Iceland last year he had to use the native 
hide-ropes strong enough, but knotted 
and greasy, and therefore unpleasant to 
handle. 

The taking of a raven’s nest at Trevent, 
Pembrokeshire, is shown in the next photo- 
graph. “This nest,” says Mr. Jefferys, 
“was placed in a deep hollow, which is seen 
a little below the climber (Mr. C. J). Head). 
The great cliffs at this point are unusually 
steep and lofty, this one in particular project- 
ing sharply from the main line of cliffs, and 
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having a raging sea on either side. To reach 
the spot where the rope attendant (myself) 
is seen standing, a narrow saddle-shaped ridge 
of treacherous rock and soil had to be crossed, 


“+ 











MR. C. D. HEAD TAKING RAVEN'S NEST AT TREVENT, 
PEMBROKESHIRE. 
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and this was barely ft. 
wide, so that passing over 
it was no pleasant task, 
especially when burdened 
with steel crowbars, ropes, 
and other impedimenta. 
During the past two years 
the ravens have removed 
from this spot, and the 
ledges shown in the photo. 
are now in the possession of 
a large colony of cormorants 
during the nesting season.” 

“ Taking peregrines’ eggs 
—-four of them—near Lin- 
ney Head, Pembrokeshire, 
April, 1896.” Such is Mr. 
Jefferys’ comment on the 
photo. next shown. ‘“ The 
eggs,” he goes on to say, 
“were placed as usual on 
a bare patch of soil on a 
broad ledge, and they may 
be seen in the photo. near 
the left foot of the climber 

Mr. C. D. Head.” This 
last-named gentleman, 
being the light-weight of 
the party, usually made the 
descents. 






TAKING PEREGRINES’ EGGS NEAR LINNE\ 
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COLLECTING SEA-BIRDS’ EGGS NEAR TENBY. 
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The last photo. reproduced shows Mr. 
Head collecting sea-birds’ eggs near 
Tenby. Mr. Jefferys and his daring com- 
panions have quite as thrilling stories to 
tell respecting their adventures in search 
of the eggs of tree-nesting birds; and 
although this work is not so interesting as the 
cliff-climbing, from a pictorial point of view, 
still Colonel Verner, the brothers Kearton, 
and Mr. Jefferys all agree that it is even more 
perilous. Colonel Verner declares that ropes 
are apt to make the cliff-climbers care- 
less (he was once horrified to behold his 
own “half-hitch” knots in a new rope 
untwisting in the hot sun); but he con- 
siders tree work more difficult and dan- 
gerous, considering how the nest-hunter has 
often to crawl out on long, slippery, and 
perhaps treacherous branches 6oft. or 7oft. 
above the ground. 
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NCE upon a time there was a 


poor man, who lived some- 

where in the middle of the 

woods near a place called 

Gatines de Treigny. Every- 
SSS body called him’ Father 
Rameau. Not that he had any children— 
he had not even ever been married; nor 
that he was very old, for he was barely fifty ; 
but he had always had such a hard time of 
it that his hair had grown grey very early, 
and his back had been bent and bowed long 
before its time. 

He was generally to be seen toiling along 
under a big bundle of brooms, which he 
made with the greatest skill from young birch 
branches, selling them on market days to 
the housewives of Saint-Amand or Saint- 
Sauvenr. 

Father Rameau was not ambitious, far 
from it ; if he had been alone in the world, 
without relations depending on him, he would 
have been quite content to live on black 
bread every day of the week, with an 
occasional glass of wine from the charitable 
folk of the neighbourhood. But Father 
Rameau had a younger sister married to a 
vine-dresser of Perreuse, and he was god- 


father to their daughter; she was just growing 
up into a woman, and was so pretty and 
modest and intelligent, that everyone had a 
good word for her, and now she was engaged 
to be married to a young man called George, 
a capital worker, but without a penny in the 
world. ‘The wedding was to take place as 
soon as she was twenty ; and they had given 
each other engagement-rings, common leaden 
rings, bought from one of the pedlars who 
visit the hamlets of the district. 

Humble as he was where he himself only 
was concerned, Father Rameau was proud 
indeed in matters connected with his niece. 

“ A leaden ring,” he murmured, “ when so 
many other girls, not half as good as my 
god-daughter, have a gold one! How I 
wish Madeleine could choose the one she 
liked best from the jeweller’s shop in Saint- 
Sauveur. Ah, it’s not much use wishing. 
If I put by every penny I could spare for 
years and years I could never afford it. 
Madeleine’s poor, George is poor, I am poor, 
and always shall be. Well, we're honest, 
that’s one comfort, and we needn’t be jealous, 
at any rate.” 

As the old broomseller was thinking all 
this, he met George, who was driving a pair 
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of oxen, their nostrils steaming in the first 
rays of themorning sun. “Good-day, lad,” 
said he. 

“ Good-day, Father Rameau.” 

“ Off to work already ?” 

“Yes, father. I’m just going over the 
master’s fields for the last time before seed 
sowing ; we shall begin next week. We're 
rather behind-hand, you know.” 

**So you are ; Ociober’s nearly over.” 

“Can you guess what I was thinking of as 

came along?” 

“ What you were thinking of ? You mean 
who,” said Father Rameau, rather crossly. 

“Well, yes, you’re right. Madeleine is 
never out of my mind,” answered George, 
thoughtfully. “I was saying to myself that 
if there are plenty of weeds over there” (and 
he pointed to the uncultivated moor with his 
goad), “there is good soil as well, and that 
anyone who had time to clear even a corner of 
it might buy the girl he was engaged to 2 

“ A gold ring!” 

“ How did you guess what I meant? You 
don’t come from Chéneau, where all the 
wizards live,” laughed George. 

“No witchcraft in that, nephew. The 
other day I saw how unhappy you were that 
you could only give Madeleine a leaden 
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Even at the risk of offending his future 
uncle, the young labourer could not help 
smiling. 

“That’s a task for stronger arms than 
yours, father,” he said. “No one can beat 
you at cutting birch branches and making 
them into brooms. But that doesn’t need 
so much muscle as digging up soil like this, 
pulling up the great roots out of it, or smash- 
ing and carrying away huge boulders of rock. 
Ah, if only I had not given my word to stay 
with my master till I am married !” 

“ You may laugh at me, lad, but I won’t 
bear malice,” said che old man. “If the old 
are not so strong as the young, they are more 
persevering. I shall clear a bit of the moor, 
and with the money from my first harvest, 
we will go and buy the ring. Good-bye, 
lad.” 

“Good-bye, father ; we shall see you doing 
wonders before long, I know.” 

“T shall be working for Madeleine,” he 
said, “and your patron saint (George means 
cultivator of the soil) will help me.” 

At twelve precisely, Father Rameau came 
back to the moor with a heavy pick on his 
shoulder ; he meant to set to work without 
delay. 

Bang went the first stroke of the pick, 
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“HE STOOD SUDDENLY STOCK-STILL. 


ring, and I was just as sorry myself that I 
couldn’t buy her a better one . . . and ever 
since I’ve been trying to think of away. . .” 
“ And have you found one, father ?” 
“ You've found it for me, lad. I shall make 


a clearing of a bit of the moor.” 
Vol. xiii, —30. 


accompanied with the significant grunt 
diggers, woodmen, and such folk give over 
their work. But just as he was raising his 
arm for another try, he stood suddenly stock- 
still, with eyes staring wide in a white, 
terrified face. 
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From the midst of the boulders scattered 
about, which were trembling like Celtic 
monuments, had arisen an apparition, which 
the old man knew was supernatural and 
divine, though its form was human. 

Imagine a tiny little lady, ethereal rather 
than thin, youthfully lovely and dainty, a 
kind of dream beauty, attired in a silvery 
tunic, embroidered with gorse blossoms. On 
her head a wreath of heather ; in her hand a 
wand of the broom plant in blossom ; all 
around the holly, ferns, and junipers, all the 
wild plants and shrubs, were bowing down 
as if in homage to a Sovereign. A ray of 
sunlight was playing round her head like an 
aureole. She was the Fairy of the Moor. 

“You are a bold man,” she said to the 
old workman, “to dare thus to encroach on 
my domains.” ‘There was a thrill of anger 
in her clear voice, and her blue eyes sparkled. 

“Lady Fairy,” stammered the old man, 
“be merciful to a wretched labourer who 
never meant to wrong you. Your domains 
are so vast, I hoped there would be no harm 
if I took the liberty of borrowing just a little 
corner from you.” 

“What do you want it for?” 

“To cultivate it,” answered old Rameau, 
who was beginning to feel less frightened. 

“ To cultivate it!” cried the fairy. “ You 
mean to dig it up, turn it over, and upset it 
all round! Do you not see how lovely it is 
now, and are you so presumptuous as to 
think you can do better for it than Nature 
has done already?” Her voice grew softer 
as she went on: “ What could you find any 
where that is as beautiful as this spot in 
spring-time, when, under a sky of the tenderest 
blue, the little leaves are beginning to bud on 
the branches, the tufts of narcissus are open 
ing among the marshes, and everywhere in 
the woods around the blackbirds are 
beginning to whistle their first notes, the 
doves keep up a gentle cooing, and the jays 
are chattering like parrots ?” 

“A couple of partridges calling to each 
other,” answered the old man, “a_ quail 
uttering its three sonorous cries, or a lark 
soaring into the sky with its breathless 
melody, make a pleasanter sound, to my 
way of thinking. But these are birds that 
like to build their nests among the corn. 
They are not found near your kingdom.” 

“In summer,” went on the fairy, “ when 
the moors are flooded with sunshine, and 
the heat brings out a delicious odour of 
resin from my favourite shrubs, I love to 
look on the purple of the heather, and the 
gold of gorse and broom.” 
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“T prefer the pink-clover with the drowsy 
bees humming over it,” answered the old 
man, “and the ripening harvest, yellow like 
your beautiful hair, Lady Fairy.” 

Fairy as she wae, the queen of the moors 
was not displeased at the compliment. 
Father Rameau saw this from her face, and 
said to himself his cause was half won. 

“Tn autumn,” she retorted, though, “even 
here, there comes to me out of the depths of 
the thickets near, the baying of the pack 
when the hunt is out, and often they traverse 
my domains to get from one part of the 
forest to another. The poor, hunted stag, 
whose tongue is hanging out of his mouth 
with weariness, makes for this very heap of 
rocks sometimes ; then I help him to elude 
his cruel foes and to get away safely.” 

“Ves,” said the old man, as if he liked 
this idea, “the dogs get their noses pricked 
on the thorn-bushes and lose trace of their 
prey. That is indeed a kind action. I, too, 
like to put the pack on a wrong scent. The 
stags are such dear things, with their soft 
brown eyes. ‘Those in this neighbourhood 
know me, and when I sit down to make my 
brooms right in the middle of a copse, as I 
do sometimes, they come quite close up to 
me. If only there were wheat growing on 
your moor, you would be able to protect the 
hares, too, for they would then take refuge in 
the shelter of your park.” 

“But when you have pulled up my holly 
and junipers, and broom-bushes, how shall I 
be able to make fires for the long winter 
evenings? I shall die, pierced by the cruel 
breath of the keen north wind, and be buried 
under a shroud of white snow.” 

“Oh, gracious fay, if you fear the cold, 
will there not always be the place of honour 
kept for you by our chimney-corner, in the 
little home I mean to build on the moor? 
You will come and get warm whenever you 


like by our fireside. My god-daughter, 
Madeleine, will keep you company, and 


some day, perhaps, I shall entreat you to 
be god-mother to her first baby.” 

Thus Father Rameau had his answer ready 
for all her objections. These last words of his 
touched the fairy, and the expression of her 
face became very soft and kind. “I know 
Madeleine well,” she said ; “ I know how fair 
she is to see, in her snowy white caps. I 
know how her goodness is spoken of far and 
wide ; and I have even heard that she is to 
marry that hard-working lad I saw talking 
with you this morning. They will be a 
charming pair, and their home will be a 
delightful place. And you, dear old man, 
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who have no ambition for yourself, but only 
care for your dear ones, you will have your 
reward for your cheerful faith in the future. 
Take up your pick and have courage over your 
digging. I grant you this corner of my domain. 
The rest I am sure you will respect, for you 
are not greedy; will the others who come 
after you spare it, too? Alas, when once the 
moor has been cleared all over and cultivated, 
I shall have to die! But we will only think 
of the happiness of your young folk ; and, 
silence ! not a word of all this to anyone ! ” 

And with a finger on her lips, she 
vanished. 

By the end of October Father Rameau 
had dug over, cleared, and prepared two acres 
of ground. All by himself ? With his pick- 
axe and spade? Yes, quite by hin-self, and 
with his pickaxe and spade. He _ had 
worked as if by magic, for the fairy, 
always present and always invisible, had 
endowed him with some of her magic power. 
She helped him to split the hardest boulders, 
to haul up the most tenacious roots, to collect 
in bundles the old tree-stumps and weeds, 
and every kind of rubbish, and set fire to it, 
and so make the very first dressing the soil 
had ever had on it. Will youbelieveit? By 
seed-sowing time the ground was ready, and 
was sown with oats which began to grow in 
no time, came well through all the frosts, 
and by the following April was waving 
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abroad in a luxuriant mass of green. A lark 
built its nest in it, and every morning nodded 
its little tufted head at Father Rameau, who 
was watching over its nest, as if out of 
gratitude for what he had done. 

The harvest was splendid, and fetched a 
high price. 

George could no longer smile at Father 
Rameau’s old arms, and had to confess he 
had found his master: Father Rameau 
smiled slily when he said, “ After all, nephew, 
we shall have a gold ring for Madeleine.” 
But when the time came for getting it, 
Madeleine would not allow it. “ No, father,” 
she said, “you have toiled and moiled this 
year at your digging ; buy a plough: anyone 
will lend you a plough-horse for a few days, 
and it won’t be nearly such hard work for 
you.” 

So when autumn came again, the old man 
cleared another two acres, and next summer 
his harvest was twice as big—and so were his 
profits. 

Madeleine still refused the precious ring. 
“ Buy a pair of oxen,” she said; “ you will 
be independent then of everyone.” 

Next year the old man’s field was bigger 
than ever; and Madeleine advised him to 
use the profit of his harvest for building a 
little house. Her modest, sensible advice 
was acted upon every time, and, in fact, 
when the wedding-day arrived, the gold ring 















had still not been bought, and at the marriage 
ceremony, in the church at Treigny, it was 
over the old leaden rings of their betrothal 
that the curé pronounced his blessing. “We 
have given our hearts to each other,” said the 
young wife; “what do we want with gold 
rings after that? What do you think, 
George ?” 

“T mean to spend the money on a 
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cottage, surrounded by a circle of bright 
light, the marvellous godmother, the Fairy of 
the Moor. 

Many tried to follow Father Rameau’s 
example and cultivate a portion of the moor ; 
but very few succeeded, because the fairy 
could see into the very bottom of their hearts, 
and would only help the true-hearted, rare 
folk, alas, in this world. There is much left 
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christening robe, then,” said Father Rameau, 
gaily. “ Bless me, things’ll have to be just 
so then, if ever they are! If you only knew 
what kind of a godmother——” 

But he stopped short just in time, remem- 
bering the fairy’s injunction about silence ; 
and Madeleine, whom he had made very 
inquisitive, could not get another word out 
of him. She never found out what he meant 
till her first baby was born, when on the day 
of the christening, there stepped into the 


still to be cleared. And she yet lives on, the 
little fairy of the silvery tunic embroidered 
with gorse blossoms, with her crown of 
heather bells, and her wand a verdant broom 
branch. But if ever you want to see her, 
as old Father Rameau did, you must arrive 
at the Mid-day Rock on the first stroke of 
twelve, and have a conscience perfectly 
clear ; two conditions which seem easy 
enough, and which are really very difficult of 
fulfilment. 
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Curiosities. 





[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


ASSEGAI, OR SPEAR-HEAD, FOUND IN 
AN ELEPHANT'S TUSK. 

It is astonishing to note the number and 
variety of articles and strange things found 
in merchandise by vendors of the same. 
This page is devoted to curiosities of the 
kind. The first photo. was sent in by 
Mr. P. Ehrenfeldt, of 3, Brabant Court, 
E.C. It shows part of the tusk of an 
elephant, in which the head of an assegai, 
or African spear, was found embedded by 
the cutters. This tusk was being cut up 
for knife-handles. It is surmised that the 
spear was thrown at a young elephant, 
and that the head broke off and lodged in 
the hollow part of one of its tusks. Then, 
as the tusk grew, the spear-head was 
pushed farther and farther towards the tip, 
and at length the ivory grew round the 
steel blade itself. 


























From a Photo. by Whiteford, Paisley. 


REVOLVER AND PIPE 
FOUND IN A CHEESE. 


The next two photos. on 
this page were lent us by Mr. 
Frank Irvine, of 62, Stoire 
Street, Paisley. Mr. Irvine 
thinks the revolver was 
deliberately placed in the 
cheese — which was made in 
America—either as a piece of 
bravado or as a_ temporary 
hiding-place. But the pipe? 
‘“‘The pipe,” says our in- 
formant, ‘‘ undoubtedly found 
its way into the cheese through 
the gross and slovenly care- 
lessness of the maker — an 
Irishman. He had evidently 











From a Photo. by Whiteford, Paisley. 


been smoking whilst placing 
the curd in the cheese - press, 
and the pipe must have fallen 
in. Then, unable to find it 
again, he filled the press, with 
the result that nothing more 
was seen of the pipe until it 
was brought to feht by the 
retail grocer. It was a short, 
dirty pipe with a tin cover on 
the bowl.” We know that 
pencil inscriptions on eggs 
have led to an offer of marriage ; 
and other things besides pipes 
and revolvers are found in 
cheeses. Once a brooch was 
found in a Dutch cheese, which 
led to the identification of a 
long-lost relative. 
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FOUR DAYS IN THE SEA. 
This is John Hooper, of Exeter. On 


November 26th, 1874, the Za Plata left 
Gravesend with 300 miles of cable. She 

















THE STRANGEST BUILDING IN THE WORLD. 
Here we see a monastery built in the face of an awful 
precipice at Inkerman. This extraordinary building was 
established in memory of a troop of cavalry, who, during the 
From a Photo. by Scott & Sons, Exeter Crimean War, rode right over the precipice in a thick mist. 





foundered three days later, 
and only one boat, containing 
fifteen men, managed to get 
clear away from the wreck. 
But there were two other sur 
vivors—Henry Lamont, boat 
swain, aud John _ Flooper, 
quartermaster. Being washed 
out of one of the boats, these 
two fought for their lives among 
the wreckage, and then got on 
to an air-raft. The lower part 
of their bodies grew benumbed 
with the icy water, and they 
tried tu appease their gnawing 
hunger by chewing a silver 
medal Lamont had on him. 
At length, after four days’ 
immersion in the sea under a 
bleak November sky, and 
wholly without food, they were 
picked up by a Dutch schooner. 
Lamont did not survive, but 
Hooper recovered, after years 
of suffering, and is at this day 
acting as lanternist to lecturers 
at Exeter. 
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A GIGANTIC GOURD. 
The colossal gourd seen in this picture was grown in the garden of John Thomas Leathes, Esq., of 
Herringfleet Hall, Suffolk, in 1846, the seed being provided by the Horticultural Society. It weighed 
196lb., and measured 7ft. 3in. in circumference. 
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AN OCEAN LINER THAT SPLITS IN TWO. 


This ship, the Azewatin, was built at Bay City, 


Michigan, for ocean traffic. 
her being towed down the St. Clair River in two 
sections in order to enable her to pass the locks of 
The background 


the canals. 


is 


Point 


In the photo. we see 


Edward, 


Ontario. Between the sections of this extraordinary 
vessel may be seen the Grand Trunk Elevator. 
We are indebted for the use of the photo. to 
Mr. W. Beeley, of 1308, Military Street, Port 
Huron, Michigan. 
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A RECORD HOG, 


This hog, the pro- 
perty of a Mr. Charles 
Butler, was killed at 
Kidmarsh Farm, near 
Panzbourne, Berks, on 
the 15th March, 1797. 
It was 2% years old. 
Its measurements were: 
Sft. long, 3ft. 7%in. 
high, and oft. in circum- 
ference. The animal 
weighed 811lb. The 
enormously fat beast 
had to be killed young, 
because it necessitated 
the presence of an 
attendant night and day 
to keep it on its legs. 
Can the pens of Chicago 
produce anything like 
this ? 


RARE CASE OF SUPER- 
NUMERARY THUMB. 

This is an eminently successful 
radiograph, or X-ray photo., of the 
hand of a resident of Chorlton- 
cum- Hardy ; it was taken by Mr. W. 
L. Chadwick, of Manchester, with 
an exposure of 3min. It will be 
seen that Mr. P has two thumbs. 
Similar cases are not unknown, but 
this one is unique in that the super- 
numerary thumb is of very real 
utility to its possessor. Mr. P 
says that he found his additional 
thumb was so useful in handling the 
chisel (he was a stone-carver), that 
he actually regretted his other hand 
was not similarly provided. 
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AN AMUSING MASQUERADE, 
This interesting and amusing set of photos. 
was sent in by an African missionary, the 
Rev. H. J. Quilter, of 6, Church Street, Car- 





narvon. The first photo. (taken by the 
elder Miss Quilter) shows the missionary’s 
daughter and a girl friend, who dressed 
themselves up in rugs and things, blacked 
their faces, and posed as Zulu chiefs, the one 
holding an African spear and the other a native 
axe. Both girls carry real Zulu shields. The 
second photo. shows Mr. Quilter’s younger daughter, 
dressed in the costume of a Mandingo, one of the 
West African iribes. The conical hat is made of 
native grass, and is worn as a protection against the 
sun and tropical rains. Miss Quilter is wearing a 
real native costume of blue and white cloth, dyed with 
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indigo grown on the banks 
of the Gambia. In her hands 
she carries a native sword and 
its sheath, which latter is of 
goat’s hide. Round the neck 
are wound native charms 
called ‘‘ gree-gree,” supposed 
to ward off evil from that part 
of the person on which they 
are worn. The next two 
photos. show the fair young 


masqueraders free from their 
war-paint and altogether far 


less terrifying. Mr. Quilter 

being a missionary, it is only 

natural that his daughters’ 
thoughts should turn to savage races, even in 
moments of recreation. At the same time, the 
ingenuity shown by the masqueraders in dressing 
and posing is perfectly obvious when one con- 
siders that the girls were in no way instructed, 
and that, furthermore, in the first photo. ordinary 
rugs had to be used instead of the real native 
garments. 
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LEAPT UPON THEM LIKE A MADMAN.” 


(See page 240. ) 





